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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCETSIENT. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
“Florida and West India Short Line,”’ 
has pleasure in announcing to the 
public that it will open its new line to 
Florida on June 3rd, 1900, with 
through sleeping cars between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Richmond, Va., and 
Columbia, S. C., Savannah, Ga., Jack- 
sonville and Tampa, Fla., etc., etc. ; 
also through sleeping cars from New 
York, etc., to Atlanta, Ga., where 
connections are made in the Union 
Depot for all points South and South- 
west. The Old Dominion S. S. Co’s. 
steamships from New York, and the 
Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Co’s. steamships from Boston and Prov- 
idence make connection with these 
trains at Norfolk, Va. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway is 
the short line to the principal cities of 
the South and to all points in Florida 
and the West Indies. It is also the di- 
rect line to Athens, Atlanta, Augusta, 
Macon, Montgomery, New Orleans 
and all points South and Southwest. 
It enters the capitals of the six states 
which it traverses, not including the 
National Capital, through which many 
of its trains are operated. 

Two trains conveying passengers via 
this route will leave New York daily at 
1 P. M.and 12.15 o’clock midnight 
from Pennsylvania R. R. Depot. 

For full particulars in regard to sleep- 
ing car arrangements and dining car 
service please refer to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, W. C. Shoemaker, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, 371 
and 1206 Broadway, New York, Chas. 
L. Longsdorf, New England Passenger 
Agent, 306 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., W. M. McConnell, General 
Agent, 1434 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to L. S. Allen, Gen- 
Passenger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 














There are few places of resort on 
the American continent for which 
Nature has done so much as for the 
famous “Thousand Isles,” which stud 
the beautiful St. Lawrence river, and 
offer the most tempting allurements to 


seekers after rest, recreation and 
sport. The islands add to their nat- 


ural charms a romantic historical 
interest. They were named a century 
and a half ago, and have been fought 
over in four wars. But if any visitors 
are careless as to picturesque natural 
attractions and indifferent regarding 
historic associations, they can find 
ample enjoyment in the rare oppor- 
tunities for boating and fishing which 
the place affords. 

Situated in the midst of these 
attractions, at Alexandria Bay, is the 
well-known Thousand Island House, 
where for nearly thirty successive 
seasons thousands of guests have been 
entertained. The house is large, airy 
and thoroughly up-to-date, with mod- 
ern plumbing, gas and electric lights, 
large rooms and brilliantly illuminated 
grounds, attractively laid out in walks 
and flower beds. The veranda furn- 
ishes a grand promenade, an eighth 
of a mile long, and the reception 
rooms, reading rooms and _ billiard 
rooms, with the large public dining 
room and smaller private dining 
rooms, furnish the means of pleasure 
and comfort. 

It is a hotel whose location gives it 
an unusual opportunity of ministering 
to the public, and whose progressive 
management enables it to make the 
fullest use of the opportunity. 
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THE HEART OF DARKNESS.* 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


The Nellie, a cruising yawl, swung 
to her anchor without a flutter of the 
sails and was at rest. The flood had 
made, the wind was nearly calm, and, 
being bound down the river, the only 
thing for us was to come to and wait 
for the turn of the tide. 

The sea-reach of the Thames 
stretched before us like the beginning 
of an interminable waterway. In the 
ofting the sea and sky were welded to- 
gether without a joint, and in the lu- 
minous space the tanned sails of the 
barges, drifting up with the tide, 
seemed to stand still in red clusters of 
canvas sharply peaked with a gleam of 
varnished sprits. A haze rested on the 
lower shores that ran out to sea in van- 
ishing flatness..The air was dark above 
Gravesend, and further back still 
seemed condensed into a mournful 
gloom brooding motionless over the big- 
gest and the greatest town on earth. 

The director of companies was our 
captain and our host. We four watched 
affectionately his back as he stood in 
the bows looking to seaward. On the 
whole river there was nothing that 
looked half so nautical. He resembled 
a pilot, which, to a seaman, is trust- 
worthiness personified. It was difficult 
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to realize his work was not out there 
in the luminous estuary, but behind 
him within the brooding gloom. 
Between us there was, as I have al- 
ready said somewhere, the bond of the 
sea. Beside holding our hearts together 
through long periods of separation, it 
had the effect of making us tolerant of 
gach other’s yarns, and even convic- 
tions. The lawyer—the best of old 
fellows—had, because of his many 
years and many virtues, the only cush- 
ion on the deck, and was lying on the 
only rug. The accountant had brought 


out already a box of dominos, and 
was toying architecturally with the 
bones. Marlow sat cross-legged, aft, 
leaning-against the mizzenmast. He 


had sunken cheeks, a yellow complex- 
ion, a straight back, an ascetic aspect, 
and, with his arms dropped, the palms 
of his hands outward, resembled an 
idol. The director, satisfied the anchor 
had good hold, made his way aft and 
sat down amongst us. We exchanged 
a few words lazily. Afterward there 
was silence on board the yacht. For 
some reason or other we did not begin 
that game of dominos. We felt medi- 
tative, and fit for nothing but placid 
staring. The day was ending in a 
serenity that had a still and exquisite 
brilliance. The water shone pacifically, 
the sky, without a speck, was a benign 
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immensity of unstained light, the very 
mist on the Essex marshes was like a 
gauzy and radiant fabric hung from 
the wooded rises inland, and draping 
the low shores in diaphanous folds. 
Only the gloom to the west, brooding 
over the upper reaches, became more 
sombre every minute, as if angered by 
the approach of the sun. 

And at last, in its curved and imper- 
ceptible fall, the sun sank into it, and 
from glowing white changed to a dull 
red without rays and without heat, as 
if about to go out suddenly, stricken to 
death by the touch of that gloom brood- 
ing over a crowd of men. 

Forthwith a change came over the 
waters, and the serenity became less 
brilliant but more profound. The old 
river, in its broad reach, rested un- 
ruffled at the decline of day after 
ages of good service done to the race 
that people its banks, spread out in the 
tranquil dignity of a waterway lead- 
ing to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
We looked at the venerable stream, 
not in the vivid flush of a short day 
that comes and is gone forever, but in 
the pacific yet august light of abiding 
memories. And, indeed, nothing is 
easier for a man who has, as the phrase 
goes, “followed the sea” in reverence 
and affection, than to evoke the great 
spirit of the past when looking at the 
lower reaches of the Thames. The 
tidal current runs to and fro in its un- 
ceasing service, crowded with mem- 
ories of men and ships it had borne to 
the rest of home or to the battles of the 
sea. It had known and served all the 
men of whom the nation is proud, from 
Sir Francis Drake to Sir John Frank- 
lin, knights all, titled and untitled; the 
great knights errant of the sea. It had 
borne all the ships whose names are like 
jewels flashing in the night of time, 
from the Golden Hind returning with 
her round flanks full of treasure, to be 
visited by the Queen’s highness and thus 
pass out of the gigantic tale, to the 


Erebus and Terror, bound on other con- 
quests—and that never returned. It 
had known the ships and the men. They 
sailed from Deptford, from Greenwich, 
from Erith, the adventurers and the 
settlers, kings’ ships and the ships of 
men on ’change, captains, admirals, the 
dark “interlopers” of the eastern trade 
and the “commissioned” generals of 
East India fleets. Hunters for gold or 
pursuers of fame, they all had gone out 
on that stream, bearing the sword, and 
often the torch, messengers of the 
might within the land, bearers of a 
spark from the sacred fire. What great- 
ness had not floated on the ebb of that 
river into the mystery of an unknown 
earth? The dreams of men, the, seed 
of commonwealths, the germs of em- 
pires. 

The sun set; the dusk fell on the 
stream, and lights began to appear 
along the shore. The Chapman light- 
house, a three-legged thing erect on a 
mudflat, shone strongly.’ Lights of 
ships moved in the fairway; a great 
stir of lights going up and down. And 
further west on the upper reaches, the 
place of the monstrous town was still 
marked ominously on the sky, a brood- 
ing gloom in sunshine, a lurid glare 
under the stars. 

“And this, also,” said Marlow, sud- 
denly, “has been one of the dark places 
of the earth.” 

He was the only man of us who still 
“followed the sea.” The worst that 
could be said of him was that he was 
not true to the type. He was a seaman, 
but he was a wanderer, too, while 
most seamen lead, if one may so ex- 
press it, a sedentary life. Their minds 
are of the stay-at-home order, and their 
home is always with them—the ship— 
and so is their country—the sea. One 
ship is very much like another, and 
the sea is always the same. In the 
immutability of their surroundings the 
foreign shores, the foreign faces, the 
changing immensity of life, glide past, 
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veiled not by a sense of mystery but by 
a slightly disdainful ignorance; for 
there is nothing mysterious to a sea- 
man unless it be the sea itself, which 
is the mistress of his existence and as 
inscrutable as destiny. For the rest, 
after his hours of work, a casual stroll 
or a casual spree on shore suffices to 
unfold for him the secret of a whole 
continent, and generally he finds the 
secret not worth knowing. Thus, their 
yarns have a direct simplicity, the 
whole meaning of which lies within the 
shell of a cracked nut. But Marlow 
was not typical (if his propensity to 
spin yarns be excepted), and to him 
the meaning of an episode was not in- 
side like a kernel, but outside, envelop- 
ing the tale which brought it out only as 
a glow brings out a haze, in the like- 
ness of one of these misty halos that 
sometimes are made visible by the 
spectral illumination of moonshine. 

His uncalled-for remark did not seem 
at all surprising. It was just like Mar- 
low. It was accepted in silence. No 
one took the trouble to grunt even, and 
presently he said, very slow: 

“I was thinking of the very old times, 
when the Romans first came here 1800 


years ago, the other day.... 
Light came out of this_ river 
since— you say lights? Yes, but 


it is like a running blaze on a plain, 
like a flash of lightning in the clouds. 
We live in the flicker—may it last as 
long as the old earth keeps rolling! But 
darkness was here yesterday. Imagine 
the feelings of a commander of a fine 
what d’ye call ’em, trireme in the Medi- 
terranean, ordered suddenly to the 
north; run overland across the Gauls in 
a hurry; put in charge of one of these 
craft the legionaries, a wonderful lot 
of handy men they must have been, 
too, used to build, apparently by the 
hundred in a month or two, if we may 
believe what we read. Imagine him 
here—the very end of the world, a sea 
the color of lead, a sky the color of 
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smoke, a kind of ship about as rigid 
as a concertina—and going up this river 
with stores, or orders—or what you 
like. Sandbanks, marshes, forests, sav- 
ages, precious little to eat fit for a civ- 
ilized man, nothing but Thames water 
to drink. No Falernian wine here, no 
going ashore. Here and there a mili- 
tary camp lost in a wilderness like a 
needle in a bundle of hay—cold, fog, 
tempests, disease, exile and death— 
death skulking in the air, in the water, 
in the bush. They must have been dy- 
ing like flies here. O, yes—he did it. 
Did it very well, too, no doubt, and: 
without thinking much about it either, 
except afterward to brag of what 
he had gone through in his time, per- 
haps. They were men enough to face 
the darkness, and perhaps he was 
cheered by keeping his eye on a chance 
of promotion to the fleet at Ravenna 
by and by, if he had good friends in 
Rome and survived the awful climate. 
Or think of a decent young citizen ina 
toga—perhaps too much dice, you know, 
coming out here in the train of some 
prefect, or tax farmer, or trader even— 
to mend his fortunes. Land in a 
swamp, march through the woods, and 
in some inland post feel the savagery, 
the utter savagery had closed round 
him, all that mysterious life of the wil- 
derness that stirs in the forests, in the 
jungles, in the hearts of wild men. 
There’s no initiation either into such 
mysteries. He has to live in the midst 
of the incomprehensible, which is also 
detestable. And it has a fascination, 
too, that goes to work upon him. The 
fascination of the abomination—you 
know. Imagine the growing regrets, 
the longing to escape, the powerless 
disgust, the surrender, the hate.” 

He paused. 

“Mind,” he began, lifting one arm 
from the elbow, the palm of the hand 
outward, so that with his legs folded 
before him he had the pose of a Buddha 
preaching in European clothes without 
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a lotus flower—“Mind, none of us would 
feel exactly like this. What saves us 
is efticiency—the devotion to efficiency. 
-But these chaps were not much account 
really. They were no colonists, their 
administration was merely a squeeze, 
“and nothing more, I suspect. _. They 
Were conquerors, and for that you want 
only brute force—nothing to boast of 
when you have it, since your strength 
is just an accident, arising from the 
weakness of others. They grabbed 
what they could get for the sake of 
what was to be got. It was just rob- 
bery with violence, aggravated murder 
on a great scale, and men going at it 
blind—as is very proper for those who 
tackle a darkness. The conquest of 
the earth, which mostly means the tak- 
ing itaway from those who havea dif- 
ferent complexion or slightly flatter 
noses than ourselves, is not a pretty thing 
when you look into it too much. What 
redeems it is the idea only. An idea 
at the back of it; not a sentimental pre- 
tence, but an idea; and an unselfish 
belief in the idea—something you can 
set up, and bow down before, and offer 
a sacrifice to—” 

He broke off. Flames glided in the 
river, small green flames, red flames, 
white flames, pursuing, overtaking, 
joining, crossing each other—then sep- 
arating slowly or hastily. The traffic 
of the great city went on in the deep- 
ening night upon the sleepless river. 
We looked on, waiting patiently; there 
was nothing else to do till the end of 
the flood; but it was only after a long 
silence when he said in a_ hesitating 
voice; “I suppose you fellows remember 
I did once turn fresh-water sailor for a 
bit,” that we knew we were fated, be- 
fore the ebb began to run, to hear about 
one of Marlow’s inconclusive experi- 


ences. 

“IT don’t want to bother you much 
with what happened to me personally,” 
he began, showing himself in this re- 
mark curiously like most tellers of 


tales, who seem always so strangely 
unaware of what their audience would 
best like to hear, “yet to understand 
the effect of it on me you ought to 
know how I got out there, what I saw, 
how I went up that river to the place 
where I first met the poor chap. It 
was the furthest point of navigation 
and the culminating point of my expe- 
rience. It seemed somehow to throw 
a kind of light on everything about me, 
and into my thoughts. It was sombre 
enough, too, and pitiful—not extraor- 
dinary in any way—not very clear 
either. No, not very clear. And yet 
it seemed to throw a kind of light. 

“I had then, as you remember, just 
returned to London after a lot of In- 
dian ocean, Pacific, China seas—a regu- 
lar dose of the east—six years or so, 
and I was loafing about, hindering you 
fellows in your work and invading 
your homes—just as though I had got a 
heavenly mission to civilize you. It 
was very fine for a time, but after a 
bit I did get tired of resting. Then I 
began to look for a ship—I should think 
the hardest work on earth. But the 
ships wouldn’t even look at me. And 
I got tired of that game, too. 

“Now, when I was a little chap, I had 
a passion for maps. I would look for 
hours at South America, or Africa, or 
Australia, and lose myself in all the 
glories of exploration. At that time 
there were many blank spaces on the 
earth, and when I saw one that looked 
particularly inviting on a map (but 
they all looked that) I would put my 
finger on it and say: When I grow up 
I will go there. The north pole was 
one of these places, I remember. Well, 
I haven’t been there yet, and shall not 
try now. The glamor’s off. Other 
places were scattered about the equa- 
tor, and in every sort of latitude all 
over the two hemispheres. I had been 
in some of them, and... well, we 
won't talk about that. But there was 
one yet—the biggest—the most blank, 
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so to speak—that I had a hankering 
after. 

“True, by this time it was not a blank 
space any more. It had got filled since 
my boyhood with rivers and lakes and 
names. It Had ceased to be a blank 
space of delightful mystery—a white 
patch on a map for a boy to dream 
gloriously over. It had become a place 
of darkness. But there was in it one 
river especially, a mighty big river that 
you could see on the map, resembling 
an immense snake uncoiled, with its 
head in the sea, its body at rest, curv- 
ing afar over a vast country, and its 
tail lost in the depths of the land. And 
as I looked at the map of it in a shop 
window it fascinated me like a snake 
would a bird—a silly little bird. Then 
I remembered there was a big concern, 
a company for trade on that river. 
Dash it all, I thought to myself, they 
ean’t trade without using some kind 
of craft on that lot of fresh water— 
steamboats' Why shouldn’t I try to 
get charge of one? I went on along 
Fleet Street, but could not shake off 
the idea. The snake had charmed me. 

“You understand it was a continental 
concern, that trading society; but I 
have a lot of relations living on the 
continent because it’s cheap and not so 
nasty as it looks—they say. 

“TIT am sorry to own I began to 
worry them. This was already a fresh 
departure for me. I was not used to 
get things that way, you know. I al- 
ways went my own road and on my 
own legs where I had a mind to go. I 
wouldn’t have believed it of myself, 
but then, you see, I felt somehow I 
must get there by hook or by crook. 
So I worried them. The men said, ‘My 
dear fellow,’ and did nothing. Then— 
would you believe it—I tried the wom- 
en. I, Charlie Marlow, set the women 
to work—to get a job. Heavens! Well, 
you see, the notion drove me. TI had 
an aunt, a dear, enthusiastic soul. She 
wrote: It will be delightful. I am 
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ready to do anything, anything for you. 
It is a glorious idea. I know the wife 
of a very high personage in the admin- 
istration, and also a man who has lots 
of influence with, etc., etc. She was 
determined to make no end of fuss to 
get me appointed skipper of a river 
steamboat, if such was my fancy. 

“I got my appointment, of course, 
and I got it very quick. It appears 
the company had received news that 
one of their captains had been killed 
in a scuffle with the natives. This was 
my chance, and it made me the more 
anxious to go. It was only months and 
months afterwards, when I made the 
attempt to recover what was left of the 
body, that I heard the original quarrel 
arose from a misunderstanding about 
some hens. Yes, two black hens. Fres- 
leven—that was the fellow’s name—a 
Dane, thought himself wronged some- 
how in the bargain, so he went ashore 
and started to hammer the chief of the 
village with a stick. O, it didn’t sur- 
prise me in the least to hear this, and 
at the same time to be told that Fres- 
leven was the gentlest, quietest crea- 
ture that ever walked on two legs. No 
doubt he was, but he had been a couple 
of years already out there engaged in 
the noble cause, you know, and he prob- 
ably felt the need, at last, of asserting 
his self-respect in some way. There- 
fore, he whacked the old nigger merci- 
lessly while a big crowd of his people 
watched him—thunderstruck, till some 
man—I was told the chief’s son—in des- 
peration at hearing the old chief yell, 
made a tentative jab with a spear at 
the white man—and, of course, it went 
quite easy between the shoulder blades. 
Then the whole population cleared into 
the forest, expecting all kinds of calam- 
ities to happen, while,on the other hand, 
the steamer Fresleven commanded left 
also in a bad state of panic, in charge 
of the engineer, I believe. Afterward 
nobody seemed to trouble much about 
Fresleven’s remains till I got out and 
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stepped into his shoes. I couldn’t let 
it rest, though» but when an opportunity 
offered at last to meet my predecessor, 
the grass growing through his ribs was 
tall enough to hide his bones. They 
were all there. The supernatural being 
had not been touched after he fell. And 
the village was deserted, the huts 
gaped black, rotting, all askew within 
the fallen enclosures. A calamity had 
come to it sure enough. The people had 
vanished. Mad terror had scattered 
them, men, women and _ children, 
through the bush, and they got wiped 
out in various ways. What became of 
the hens I don’t know either. I should 
think the cause of progress got them 
anyhow. However, through this glori- 
ous affair I got my appointment before 
I had fairly begun to hope for it. 

“T flew around like mad to get ready, 
and before forty-eight hours I was 
crossing the channel to show myself to 
my employers and sign the contract. 
In a very few hours I arrived in a city 
that always makes me think of a whi- 
tened sepulchre. Prejudice, no doubt. I 
had no difficulty in finding the company’s 
offices. It was the biggest thing in the 
town, and everybody I met was full of 
it. They were going to run an oversea 
empire and make no end of coin by 
trade. 

“A narrow and deserted street in 
deep shadow, high houses, innumerable 
windows with venetian blinds, a dead 
silence, grass sprouting between the 
stones, imposing carriage archways 
right and left, immense double doors 
standing ponderously ajar. I slipped 
through one of these cracks, went up a 
swept and ungarnished staircase, as 
arid as a desert, and opened the first 
door I came to. Two women, one fat 
and the other slim, sat on straw-bot- 
tomed chairs knitting black wool. The 
slim one got up and walked straight at 
me—still knitting with downcast eyes— 
and only just as I began to think of 
getting out of her way, as you would 


for a somnambulist, stood still and 
looked up. Her dress was as plain as 
an umbrella cover, and she turned 
round without a word and preceded me 
into a waiting-room. I gave my name 
and looked about. Deal ‘table in the 
middle, plain chairs all round the walls, 
on one end a large shining map marked 
with all the colors of a rainbow. There 
was a vast amount of red—good to look 
at any time because one knows that 
some real work is done in there, a 
deuce of a lot of blue, a little green, 
smears of orange, and, on the east 
coast, a purple patch to show where 
the jolly pioneers of progress drink the 
jolly lager beer. However, I wasn’t 
going into any of these. I was going 
into the yellow. Dead in the centre. 
And the river was there—fascinating, 
deadly, like a snake. Ough! A door 
opened. A_ white-haired secretarial 
head, but wearing a compassionaie ex- 
pression, appeared, and a skinny fore- 
finger beckoned me into the sanctuary. 
Its light was dim, and a heavy writing 
desk squatted in the middle. From be- 
hind that structure came out an im- 
pression of pale plumpness in a frock 
coat. The great man himself. He 
was five feet six I should judge, and 
had his grip on the handle end of ever 
so many millions. He shook hands, I 
fancy, murmured vaguely, was satis- 
fied with my French. Bon Voyage. 

“In about forty-five seconds I found 
myself again in the waiting-room with 
the compassionate secretary, who, full 
of desolation and sympathy, made me 
sign some document. I believe I under- 
took, among other things, not to dis- 
close any trade secrets. Well I am not 
going to. 

“I began to feel slightly uneasy. You 
know I am not used to such ceremonies, 
and there was something ominous in 
the atmosphere. It was just as though 
I had been let into some conspiracy— 
I don’t know—something not quite 
right, and I was glad to get out. In 
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the outer room the two women knitted 
black wool feverishly. People were ar- 
riving, and the younger one was walk- 
ing back and forth introducing them. 
The old one sat on her chair. Her flat 
cloth slippers were propped up on a 
foot-warmer and a cat reposed on her 
lap. She wore a starched white affair 
on her head, had a wart on one cheek 
and silver-rimmed spectacles hung on 
the tip of her nose. She glanced at 
me above the glasses. .The swift and 
indifferent placidity of that look troub- 
led me. Two youths with foolish and 
cheery countenances were being piloted 
over, and she threw at them the same 
quick glance of unconcerned wisdom. 
She seemed to know all about them, 


and about me, too. An eerie feeling 
came over me. She seemed un- 
canny and fateful. Often far away 


there I thought of these two guarding 
the door of darkness, knitting black 
wool as for a warm pall, one introduc- 
ing, introducing, continuously to the 
unknown, the other scrutinizing the 
cheery and foolish faces with uncon- 
cerned old eyes. 

“ave! Old knitter of black wool. 
Morituri te salutant. Not many of 
these she looked at ever saw her again 
—not half—by a long way. 

“There was yet a visit to the doctor. 


*A simple formality,’ assured me the. 


secretary, with an air of taking an im- 
mense part in all my sorrows. Accord- 
ingly a young chap, wearing his hat 
over the left eyebrow, some clerk, I 
suppose—there must have been clerks 
in the business, though the nouse was 
as still as a house in a city of the 
dead—came from somewhere up- 
stairs and led me forth He was 
shabby and careless with inkstains on 
the sleeves of his jacket, and his cravat 
was large and billowy under a chin 
shaped like the toe of an old boot. It 
was a little too early for the doctor, 
so I proposed a drink, and thereupon 
he developed a vein of joviality. As 
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we sat over our vermuths he glorified 
the company’s business, and by and by 
I expressed, casually, my surprise at 
him not going out there. He became 
very cool and collected all at once. “I 
am not such a fool as I look, quoth 
Plato to his disciples,” he said senten- 
tiously, emptied his glass with great 
resolution, and we arose. 

“The old doctor felt my pulse, evi- 
dently thinking of something else the 
while—Good, good for there,’ he mum- 
bled, and then, with a certain eager- 
ness, asked me whether I would let 
him measure my head. Rather sur- 
prised, I said yes, when he produced a 
thing like callipers and got the dimen- 
sions back and front and every way, 
taking notes carefully. He was 
an unshaven little man in a _ thread- 
bare coat like a gaberdine with 
his feet in slippers, and I thought 
him a harmless fool. ‘I always 
ask leave, in the interest of sci- 
ence, to measure the crania of those 
going out there,’ he sald. ‘And when 
they come back, too?’ I asked. ‘O, I 
hever see them,’ he remarked, ‘and, 
moreover, the change takes place inside, 
you know.’ He smiled as if at some 
quiet joke. ‘So you are going out there. 
Famous. Interesting, too. He gave 
me a searching glance, and made an- 
other note. ‘Ever any madness in your 
family? he asked, in a matter-of-fact 
tone. I felt very annoyed. ‘Is that 
question in the interests of science, 
too?” ‘It would be,’ he said, without 
taking notice of my irritation, ‘inter- 
esting for science to watch the mental 
changes of individuals on the spot, but 
—-———— —’ ‘Are you an alienist? 
I interrupted. ‘Every doctor should 
be—a little,’ answered that original im- 
perturbably. ‘I have a little theory 
which you Messieurs who go out there 
must help me to prove. This is my 
share in the advantages my country 
shall reap from the possession of such 
a magnificent dependency. The mere 
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wealth I leave to others. Pardon my 
questions, but you are the first English- 
man coming under my observation 

.. I hastened to assure him I was 
not in the least typical. ‘If I were,’ 
said I, ‘I wouldn’t be talking like this 
with you.” ‘What you say is rather 
profound and probably erroneous,’ he 
said, with a laugh. ‘Avoid irritation 
more than exposure to the sun. Adieu. 
How do you English say—Eh? Good- 


by. Ah! Goodby. Adieu. In the 
tropics one must, before everything, 
keep calm...’ He lifted a warning 
forefinger ... ‘Du calme, du calme. 
Adieu.’ 


“One thing more remained to do—say 
goodby to my excellent aunt. I found 
her triumphant. I had a cup of tea— 
the last decent cup of tea for many 
days, and in a room that most sooth- 
ingly looked just as you would expect 
a lady’s drawing-room to look, we had 
a long quiet chat by the fireside. In 
the course of these confidences it be- 
came quite plain to me I had been rep- 
resented to the wife of the high digni- 
tary, and goodness knows to how many 
more people besides, as an exceptional 
and gifted creature—a piece of good 
fortune for the company—a man you 
don’t get hold of every day. Good 
heavens! And I was going to take 
charge of a two penny half penny river 
steamboat with a penny whistle at- 
tached! It appeared, however, I was 
also one of the workers with a capital 
—you know. Something like an emis- 
sary of light, something like a lower 
sort of apostle. There had been a lot 
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of such rot let loose in print and talk 
just about that time, and the excellent 
woman living right in the rush of all 
that humbug got carried off her feet. 
She talked about “weaning those igno- 
rant millions from their horrid ways,” 
till, upon my word, she made me quite 
uncomfortable. I ventured to hint that 
the company was run for profit. “You 
forget, dear Charley, that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire,” she _ said, 
brightly. It’s queer how out of touch 
with truth women are. They live in 
a world of their own, and there has 
never been anything like it, and never 
can be. It is too beautiful altogether; 
and if they were to set it up it would 
go to pieces before the first sunset. 
Some confounded fact we men have 
been living contentedly with, ever since 
the day of creation, would start up and 
knock the whole thing over. 

“After this I got embraced, told to 
wear flannel, be sure to write often, 
and so on—and I left. In the street— 
I don’t know why—a queer feeling 
came to me that I was an impostor. 
Odd thing that I, who used to clear out 
for every part of the world at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, with less thought 
than most men give to the crossing of 
a. street, had a moment, I won’t say of 
hesitation, but of startled pause, before 
this most commonplace affair. The 
best way I can explain it to you is by 
saying that for a second or two I felt 
as though, instead of going to the cen- 
tre of a continent, I was about to set 
off for the centre of the earth.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF A WAR BETWEEN 
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ENGLAND 


AND FRANCE. 


I am aware that I approach a ques- 
tion which has suddenly become both 
delicate and irritant; but I have no 
hesitation in approaching it, because I 
feel myself peculiarly qualified to deal 
with it. To do so successfully one 
must not only know England, but love 
her. Any definite view concerning the 
present South African quarrel is quite 
a secondary matter. It is quite pos- 
sible to think, as I think myself, that 
England is in the wrong, that she has 
given the Boers many reasons to doubt 
her good faith, and that by imprudently 
precipitating this war she has done 
more to undermine her empire than to 
consolidate it; it is quite possible, I 
repeat, to think all this and yet to love 
England, to admire the wonderful part 
she has played in the civilization of 
the globe; to regard her as in the van 
of progress, both material and moral; 
and to see in her the foremost represen- 
tative of the principles of liberty and 
justice. Does it not happen, even to 
the best and most well-intentioned, to 
deceive themselves and make mistakes? 
I repeat that I think the English wrong 
in the present war; but that makes no 
difference in my feeling for the great 
and glorious nation, which has, more- 
over, given fresh proof of a valor and 
a disciplined moral strength unexam- 
pled in history. But that is not my 
present concern. There are signs of a 
forthcoming conflict between England 
and France. Loving my own country 
as I do, and, at the same time, feeling 
strongly drawn towards England, and 
being an enthusiastic admirer of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, I am, I think, in 
a better position than any one else to 
unravel the right and wrong, and to 
pronounce on the situation. I hope I 
may be forgiven for this assumption. 


In any case, the danger is so grave 
that I must try to indicate the reasons 
which give point to what I propose to 
say. 

I wish to examine the three following 
questions: Are there really any grounds 
of quarrel between France and Eng- 
land sufficiently serious to bring about 
war? What is the nature and what is 
the cause of the mutual hostility be- 
tween the press of the two countries? 
Lastly, what illusions are cherished in 
either country about the: other? 


To the first question I return an un- 
hesitating negative. There is no mat- 
ter in dispute between France and 
England which could legitimately lead 
to war. The points of contact between 
their respective possessions in Africa 
ought not to give rise to anything more 
than incidents admitting of friendly 
settlement, and not in themselves pro- 
ductive of grave results. In Siam 
there might be friction of a rather 
more delicate kind, likely to produce a 
nervous state of public opinion in Lon- 
don and Paris; but even here no diffi- 
culty should arise which a little mutual 
good-will could not succeed in remov- 
ing. 

There remain Dgypt and Newfound- 
land. For all that has happened in 
Egypt, France has only herself to thank. 
For years she pressed England to in- 
tervene jointly with herself, and then, 
at the last moment, she withdrew, 
leaving England to intervene alone. 
Naturally, when England had run alk 
the risk, she wished to reap the benefit. 
I know quite well that, on more than 
one occasion, the English Government 
made some sort of promise of evacua- 
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tion; it was a folly on their part. Any 
engagement to evacuate Egypt as soon 
as it can stand alone is really quite 
useless, for that day is so far off that 
the circumstances may undergo several 
changes in the interval. I do not be- 
lieve that intelligent people in France 
entertain any real doubts on that score; 
but, of course, as the English Govern- 
ment had so committed’ itself, the 
French Government would have made 
an equal blunder if they had neglected 
periodically to remind England of her 
promised evacuation. That is fair give 
and take. But, as a matter of fact, as 
long as French savants can freely pur- 
sue the admirable work which they 
are carrying on in Egypt, the Egyptian 
question will never lead to war. The 
great advance in civilization which 
England is accomplishing in the coun- 
try is deserving of nothing less than 
the respect of every nation. 

The Newfoundland question is of 
rather a special character, and seems 
pretty nearly incapable of solution. It 
is perfectly clear that the existing 
order of things, which was established 
at a time when the island was sparsely 
peopled, is almost intolerable to the 
Newfoundlanders, and it needs no great 
stretch of imagination to realize 
their grievances and their discontent 
with the hardships of their life. Only, 
how is a change to be brought about? 
It would not be difficult to come to 
some agreement about compensation, 
provided that the principle of compen- 
sation were first admitted; but what 
would compensate fishermen, who 
would be ruined by any revision of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, for the privileges 
which they now enjoy? Supposing the 
French Government to receive in ex- 
change for its renunciation some terri- 
tory in Africa, some commercial privi- 
lege, some advantage in Asia, or even 
a large pecuniary indemnity; how 


would that benefit the honest fisher- 
folk deprived of their livelihood? It 
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would be very little good even to divide 
the indemnity amongst them; however 
large it was, it could hardly furnish 
them all with incomes. What could 
they do? The Newfoundland fishing is 
their hereditary avocation; they do not 
know any other trade. ; 

It is really a very grave problem, 
and no settlement can be hoped for un- 
less the two countries are first con- 
vinced, one of the legitimate nature of 
the Newfoundlanders’ grievances, and 
the other of the great difficulty con- 
fronting France when she tries to dis- 
cover any form of compensation which 
would benefit the French fishermen. 

That is the only question which could 
put a match to the train, and it ought 
not to issue in any such catastrophe, if 
the argument is conducted on both 
sides with a sincere desire to avoid 
such a calamity. But is there such a 
desire? Certainly one would think not, 
after perusing many French and Eng- 
lish newspapers; they seem to be de- 
liberately trying every means of hurry- 
ing on war. Nor is this any new atti- 
tude on their part; it dates from a very 
long way back. 


II. 


I remember first noticing the readi- 
ness of English journalists to express - 
sentiments of ill-will to France, in the 
autumn of 1887, on the occasion of the 
scandal which, a month later, brought 
about the resignation of President 
Grévy. I was in London at the time 
(I used then to come every spring and 
autumn, and was always pleased to 
find myself back there), and I remem- 
ber how much it pained me to see the 
tendency of the English press to hold 
the whole French nation responsible 
for the deplorable events which, after 
all, did no more than stain the private 
life of one person belonging to the fam- 
ily of the Head of the State. How 
could the nation be held responsible 
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for that? However, the utterances of 
the English press did not then make 
any very serious impression in Paris, 
because we ourselves as Frenchmen 
felt bitterly humiliated and ashamed of 
what had happened at the Elysée; and, 
although it was not our fault, we were 
inclined to judge the incorrect attitude 
of our President too severely to be 
much shocked by severity elsewhere. 

I think little, too, of political criticism. 
Every political event in France has 
been made the occasion of attacks in 
England, often unjust, and almost al- 
ways bitter; but, after all, in politics, 
such attacks are, at any rate, intelli- 
gible if not pardonable. Moreover, the 
French press, in this respect, has given 
as good as it got; in bitterness and in- 
justice there is not much to choose. I 
pass on at once to the fire at the charity 
bazar, and the shipwreck of the Bour- 
gogne, because on both these occasions 
the English press was quite unpardon- 
able. On the pretext that a few young 
men showed cowardice during the fire, 
and that the reports of some of the 
passengers on the Burgogne spoke of 
acts of brutality on the part of the 
sailors towards the shipwrecked pas- 
sengers in order to save their own lives, 
a perfect concert of maledictions 
against France arose in the English 
press. There were cries of the deca- 
dence of France! Observe that nothing 
had been proved, that in no case was 
it possible to point to the guilty per- 
son or persons; that, on the other hand, 
humble cab-drivers and the captain and 
officers of the vessel had set a magnifi- 
cent example of courage and coolness. 
Besides, to deny Frenchmen the qual- 
ity of courage in the face of danger is 
really to push Francophobia beyond 
the bounds of common sense. These 
insults were very keenly felt in France. 

Then came Fashoda; the tone of the 
English press rose to such a pitch that 
the French Government had a mo- 
ment’s hesitation as to whether Eng- 
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land might not be trying by every 
means in her power to force a declara- 
tion of war. And when the Dreyfus 
affair came as a climax, the attacks 
reached a point of injustice and vio- 
lence hitherto inconceivable. As usual, 
they were made the harder to bear be- 
cause they always tried to represent the 
country as being on the brink of moral 
ruin. A man may, perhaps, take it 
calmly when he is accused of something 
definite—a blunder, a fit of passion, or 
an act of injustice; but if he is contin- 
ually told that he is good for nothing, 
that he has lost all strength and nerve 
and vigor, he not unnaturally ends by 
getting exasperated. I have myself 
noticed that in every English-speaking 
country the press habitually uses in- 
sulting terms in speaking of France; 
both in the United States, and still more 
in Australia, its pronouncements have 
been absurdly malevolent. Sometimes, 
when I was travelling, these articles 
so shocked me that I wrote letters of 
protest. I must say that my letters 
were always courteously inserted. 

The attacks in the French press are 
of a quite different character. They 
are like fireworks sent up haphazard, 
which explode in every direction, and 
leave no trace behind, at any rate, in 
the memory of the senders. They are 
less insulting, but much more irritating, 
than the attacks made in the English 
press. They are diversified by biting 
jests, and breathe throughout the lev- 
ity of mind which unfortunately dis- 
tinguishes the French journalist. The 
greatest fault of the French press is 
that it throws its darts at random, so 
that they often pierce the tenderest 
spots, which it did not, in the least, 
mean to aim at. Take, for example, 
the recent sensational number of a 
great Parisian illustrated paper, which 
imagines an Anglo-French and Rus- 
sian war. You have the whole story 
set out in pictures from the beginning 
of the struggle in Afghanistan down to 
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the entry of the French into London, 
including the taking of Malta, a land- 
ing in Jersey, and the destruction of the 
English fleet by submarine torpedoes. 
The whole thing is perfectly absurd; 
the author shows himself as ignorant 
of the elementary rules of strategy as 
of the mental condition of the Irishmen 
and Hindoos, whom he makes take 
part in the conflict. The article is 
illusory from beginning to end; yet, on 
every page, you hear of the “heroism 
of the brave Englishman,” of the “ad- 
mirable resistance” which they make to 
the invasion, of the “coolness and ten- 
acity” of officers and men. On the 
other hand, look at the famous article 
on the Dismemberment of France, 
published three months ago by a great 
London paper. It is a tissue of rude- 
ness, lies and unworthy insults; the 
writer seems to have dipped his pen in 
liquid hate. These two examples show 
clearly the difference between the two 
methods of attack. 

A few points still call for notice. The 
errors of the English press were greatly 
aggravated by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches last year, as well as by those 
of Sir Edmund Monson. Our Foreign 
and Colonial Ministers, and our Am- 
bassador in London, have always main- 
tained a perfectly correct attitude. Not 
so Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Edmund 
Monson; the tone of both, and the 
terms which they used, were absolutely 
incorrect. On the other hand, France 
must plead guilty to the caricatures di- 
rected against the person of the 
Queen, which were accentuated by the 
indescribable indiscretion of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction in choosing 
that particular moment to decorate the 
offending artist. Of course this was a 
mere coincidence, but, none the less, it 
looked too like a very grave offence, 
more than half inculpating the Minis- 
ter who signed the decree. I say noth- 
ing about the Duke of Orleans’s letter, 
because the behavior of that exalted 


personage is entirely unimportant. He 
will be turned out of English clubs and 
drawing-rooms, and there the matter 
will end. 

It must not be thought that the three 
or four offensive caricatures of the 
Queen (that was the sum total), which 
appeared in Paris, made at all a good 
impression outside the circle of boule- 
vardiers, who have no respect for any- 
thing. Such manifestations were very 
severely condemned by French public 
opinion, and I met with more than one 
Frenchman, by no means friendly to 
England, who had been roused to in- 
dignation. But this indignation was 
much diminished when it was seen 
that though the English press was 
angry with France, it affected com- 
plete ignorance of the more numerous 
and serious attacks issuing from Ger- 
many. I was told the other day, on 
reliable authority, that when the Eng- 
lish Consul complained to the Prefect 
of Nice that the newspaper shops were 
selling pictures insulting to his coun- 
try, the Prefect instituted an enquiry, 
which resulted in tracing all these pic- 
tures to Germany. This great differ- 
ence in the attitude of the English 
press towards the two countries has 
created a bad impression in France. 
It provokes the suspicion that the Eng- 
lish were not sincere, but were merely 
wishing to pick a quarrel with France 
and to keep on good terms with Ger- 
many. 

Now, what is the cause of this unfor- 
tunate habit, on both sides, of descend- 
ing to verbal insult? I see only one 
cause, habit. To the French journalist 
an Englishman is a sort of Saracen’s 
head, which it amuses him to pelt; and 
to the English journalist a Frenchman 
is a Marionette, whose strings it amuses 
him to pull. The rather heavy, and 
sometimes awkward, slowness of the 
one nation provokes our writers to bril- 
liant sallies; the levity, very often 
futile, and frequently misdirected, of 
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the other nation makes English writers 
see in it a subject for depreciatory 
criticism. Neither perceives the inac- 
curacy of the portraits produced. Some- 
times in society one meets two men 
who have a great respect for each 
other, and even a certain sympathy, 
but who, nevertheless, have an unfor- 
tunate habit of pulling each other to 
pieces. That happens more often than 
might be supposed, and I have always 
noticed that it ends badly; such mutual 
criticism degenerates almost involun- 
tarily into offence, until some trivial 
incident provokes a violent quarrel. 
This is the exact position of the two 
nations. That at bottom they respect 
one another, does not admit of ques- 
tion; they even seek one another’s soci- 
ety. Ever since I had the good fortune 
to be able to inaugurate a series of 
visits from French football clubs to 
England, the players have always come 
back enchanted with England and 
with the reception they had met with, 
and filled with enthusiasm for all they 
had seen. The boating crews, I must 
admit, were less fortunate; the unlucky 
incident at Henley in 1893, when, un- 
happily, the good faith of our competi- 
tors was questioned, has left its mark. 
But one exception does not break the 
rule that the general effect of these 
visits upon the youth of France has 
been excellent, and I believe that the 
English carry back memories equally 
pleasant of visits to Paris. Moreover, 
there is no lack of French literature 
favorable to England. M. Demolins is 
a perfect Anglomaniac; and the works 
of M.M. Max Leclere, Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu, and many other writers, are 
decidedly Anglophil in tendency. For 
my own part, for twelve years back, 
both in the Correspondent, the Débats, 
the Temps, the Revue de Paris, and 
Cosmopolis, I have been giving expres- 
sion to the admiration naturally in- 
spired in me by the expansion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. And I have done so 
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quite freely, without encountering any 
violent opposition on the part of other 
journals, or on the part of the audi- 
ences to whom I have lectured. 

England has not produced many 
writers with Francophil tendencies; 
but I have always been convinced that, 
in the country districts especially, there 
is a sincere love for France, even though 
she is little understood. A few fanatics 
amongst us, who have the names of 
Joan of Arc and St. Helena forever on 
their lips, call England “the hereditary 
foe; they really mean “the hereditary 
rival,” for rivals France and England 
have almost always been. Yet, strange 
to say, this rivalry has never succeeded 
in diminishing the persistent friena- 
ship cherished at bottom, which bas 
constantly impelled them to seek each 
other out, as if they could not get on 
without each other’s society. No, there 
is really no possible explanation, except 
mere force of habit, for the bitterness 
and insult indulged in to such excess 
by the Press of both countries. 

Lately these attacks have grown so 
violent, especially in England, that we 
have begun to credit the English Press 
with obeying a word of command, or 
with having been bribed to incite 
France to war. The idea is absurd 
enough, yet it might have this much 
truth in it. There are certain English 
merchants and manufacturers who 
would have an interest in war, or who 
might, any way, make some profit out 
of it. There is nothing to prevent these 
men from forming a syndicate, in view 
of their future business interests, when 
war should really have been declared. 
Such syndicates would naturally be 
open to the proprietors and shareholders 
of leading newspapers; then, insen- 
sibly, almost unconsciously, these pa- 
pers would come to defend the idea of 
a war, to be familiar with it, to think 
it natural and normal, to speak of it 
as a thing inevitable. That is a very 
real danger. 
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But to my mind that is not the chief 
danger. I have said that there is no 
real ground for war, that if the papers 
on both sides have acquired a vexatious 
habit of abusing each other on every 
occasion, they do not, therefore, neces- 
sarily reflect the true sentiments of the 
two nations, and their proceedings have 
no very great significance. Neverthe- 
less, I attach very grave importance to 
this gradual getting used to the idea 
of war, and I recognize another source 
of risk more serious still. 


III. 


In human affairs there is no such sure 
guarantee of peace as the equilibrium of 
forces. You may not retreat before a 
strong man, but you look twice at him 
before you strike; and though it is a 
sad confession, the same scruples do 
not hold you back when your opponent 
is feeble. Nations, like individuals, 
show a_ tendency, more wide-spread 
than noble, to harry the weak, to take 
their goods, and to reduce them to 
servitude. Now, by a most unfortu- 
nate aberration of mind, both England 
and France imagine that neither could 
resist the attack of the other. 

The English were much impressed by 
the Fashoda incident. They had long 
been enthusiastic over the “Cape to 
Cairo” scheme, which was received in 
France with the indifference and 
apathy characteristic of French opinion 
when the colonies are in question. Not 
only was the very name of Fashoda un- 
known in France, but there was not 
one Frenchman in a thousand as much 
as aware that an expedition had been 
sent in that direction; indeed, many 


members of the Government shared 
the general ignorance. Suddenly, with- 
out any previous warning, public opin- 
ion in France found itself face to face 
with the alternative of endorsing the 
evacuation of Fashoda or declaring 
England’s threatening and al- 


war. 
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most indiscreet attitude accentuated 
this alternative to such a point that 
there was a moment’s hesitation; only 
a moment, however, for no one in 
France could consent to fight for a 
place highly important to England and 
absolutely unimportant to us. There- 
fore we evacuated Fashoda. 

But England entirely mistook the 
meaning of this step; she thought that 
we fell back before her inherent might, 
whereas we really held back because 
of the absurdity of the question in 
dispute. Fashoda, from our point of 
view, was not worth the life of a single- 
soldier; a fact so obvious that good. 
sense necessarily won the day as 
against personal sensitiveness. Then 
came the Dreyfus affair, with all the 
madness and foolish utterances which 
attended it, endless discussions about 
our fleet and its shortcomings, and 
what not. England took it all liter- 
ally, she swallowed all the absurdities 
which we uttered in our exasperation 
and excitement, when we had been 
worked up by the exaggerations of the 
Drumonts and BReaurepaires, the Zolas. 
and Reinachs, and all the folk who. 
used magnifying glasses until they did 
not know whales from whitebait. She 
concluded that discipline was dead in 
our army, that forgery and corruption: 
were characteristic of our generals, 
that our navy had no _ leaders, that 
our arsenals were empty, our supplies 
quite inadequate ...and so on, in- 
definitely. 

Nothing could be more wide of the 
mark. France has never been stronger 
than at this moment. Quite recently’ 
I pointed out that in view of the in- 
compatibility of a powerful army with: 
democratic government, some crisis be- 
tween the army and the democracy 
yas inevitable. That such an army 
had lived peaceably for thirty years 
in the midst of a democracy, I ascribed’ 
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to nothing less than a miracle of pa- 
triotism. Well, the miracle still per- 
sists; it will not, and it cannot, persist 
forever; but at the present moment it 
is still in being, and, as a matter of 
fact, the course of events has supplied 
the military element with a much 
needed and salutary stimulus to greater 
activity than might be expected after 
so long a period of enervating peace. 
Officers and soldiers are more active 
than ever, and on board our ships of 
war, both inesport and at sea, there is a 
like animation and enthusiasm. What- 
ever view may be taken in ill-informed 
quarters, there is no slackening of our 
esprit de corps, and it needs only the 
opportunity to make itself felt. More- 
over, though in appearance unstable, 
the government is in reality unshak- 
able. If war broke out tomorrow, 
there would be an instantaneous union 
of the French nation, more absolute 
than at any other period of our his- 
tory. 

Many illusory ideas are also afloat 
concerning the Franco-Russian alliance, 
which is no union of sentiment but 
purely a matter of common interests. 
Even supposing that in a number of 
eases Russian support might be lack- 
ing, France need fear nothing of the 
sort if she were attacked by England, 
or provoked by nefarious means to a 
declaration of war. Lord Salisbury 
must know that if France had decided 
last year to risk war rather than evac- 
uate Fashoda, Russia, faithful though 
not enthusiastic, was ready to follow 
suit. That is now an open secret, and 
it is due to the pacific temper of our 
government, to the wigdom and ad- 
dress of M. Delcassé and to the na- 
tional good sense that a conflict was 
averted. It is matter of common 
knowledge in all the chancelleries. 

England is, therefore, the victim of 
the strangest and most unfortunate illu- 
sion if she believes in the decay of her 
neighbor. Thirty years of peace, in- 
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ternal tranquillity and prosperity, dur- 
ing which she has steadily looked to 
her defences, have made France a 
Power to be reckoned with. She 
scarcely knows it herself, she is igno- 
rant of her own strength, and of the 
weight of the blows which she has it 
in her power to deal. 

But she is equally ignorant of the 
might of England, and there is nothing 
in the world so hard to bring home to a 
Frenchman’s mind as the nature of 
that power. He persists in judging 
Anglo-Saxon society by his own “Na- 
poleonic” and “centralizing” ideas. He 
cannot be made to see that all those 
countries scattered over the surface of 
the globe can form a whole; he is al- 
ways expecting a break-up, and is 
firmly persuaded that the smallest event 
might serve to bring it about. He be- 
lieves, on the authority of a few worthy 
globe trotters, who, in the words of the 
Psalmist, have eyes but they see not, 
and ears but they hear not, that the 
native populations of the different Eng- 
lish colonies are oppressed and long- 
ing to revolt. Already his prophetic 
vision sees Ireland, India, Burmah, 
Jamaica, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Cape, Egypt, Canada, proclaiming their 
independence, as if that magic word ex- 
pressed the highest hopes of all those 
countries. You cannot get it into his 
head that they are all loyal to England 
because they are happy under her rule, 
and because there is something quite 
wonderful in her power of organization 
and administration. 

So that France is as much a prey as 
England to illusions about the strength 
of her neighbor, and if war broke out, 
the result would be a long and mur- 
derous struggle, absolutely ruinous to 
both and with no possible result—in 
fact, the most foolish and aimless war 
that was ever waged. 

When I say without result, I am 
speaking of the war itself and the 
treaty in which it would terminate; I 
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do not allude to any indirect conse- 
quences which it might have, and 
which it assuredly would have. 
I think these consequences would be 
worse for England than for France. 
Just at first Germany would be both 
enlarged and enriched by all the ex- 
penditure of her two neighbors, France 
and Russia. Probably it would be her 
lot to impose her good offices upon the 
belligerents, and to bring the war to an 
end. The result would be a rapproche- 
ment between the three Continental 
powers, which would very likely soon be 
transformed into a definite alliance, 
with an enormous increase in the pres- 
tige and power of Germany. 

In the second place, when England 
came to re-constitute her army and her 
fleet, she would certainly find her col- 
onies disposed to help, but scarcely 
displaying enthusiasm. New Caledonia 
and the New Hebrides have made Aus- 
tralia definitely anti-French; but the 
Cape and Canada (exclusive of New- 
foundland) have no reason to desire 
a war with France, far from it. Both 
these colonies would be annoyed at 
having to pay for such a war. The 
whole empire would consequently have 
received a shock.* Besides, who can 
foretell what harm might come to Eng- 
land from a Russian advance nearer 
to India, with, perhaps, the acquisition 
of complete dominion over Persia, and 
at any rate a partial entry into Afghan- 
istan? I put aside the hypothesis of a 
Russian conquest of India, and a gen- 
eral Hindoo revolt, because that is a 
mad idea; but need one go so far as 
that before admitting that a war be- 
tween Russia and England on the bor- 
ders of India would make the English 
rule more precarious and more costly, 
and would create a whole series of 
tasks and difficulties for England? 

The expansion of Britain has many 
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points of similarity with the spread of 
Hellenism. “Britainism,” like Hellen- 
ism, consists in commercial relations 
and wealth, with, at the same time, 
community of thought, and a certain 
identity of moral and intellectual life 
wherever Anglo-Saxon communities 
have established themselves. If Eng- 
land enters on a period of war she will 
no longer tread in the footsteps of 
Greece, but of Rome, and it will be 
by force of arms that her dominions 
will be extended and maimtained. But 
the power of Rome was very ephemeral 
compared to the duration of Hellenism, 
and if such a power could be estab- 
lished nowadays, its life would be 
shorter still. Nothing, to my mind, will 
so surely sap the strength of the Brit- 
ish Empire as any attempt to build it 
up upon a military basis. 

‘Here, then, is my conclusion. There 
is no motive for war, yet war is pos- 
sible, and even probable, if the two 
nations continue to cherish such illu- 
sions about each other, if they make 
no serious efforts towards comprehen- 
sion; if they are not firmly resolved to 
respect each other, even where compre- 
hension fails; if French opinion does 
not silence the caricaturists and na- 
tional faddists; and if, on the other 
hand, English opinion does not call 
upon its Government and its newspa- 
pers to confine themselves to the proper 
limits of international courtesy, which 
have been too often overstepped. 

May the readers of this Review, with 
their usual kindly tolerance, keep in 
mind that these few words are written 
by a faithful friend of England, and 
an avowed admirer of Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization; by one, in short, who is en- 
tirely independent, and has no other 
aim in the world but to declare what 
he believes to be the truth. 

Pierre de Coubertin. 
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It has sometimes occurred to me that 
it would be a very delightful thing if 
a magazine could be started which 
should be devoted entirely to Miss Aus- 
ten, and to which only her sincere ad- 
mirers should be allowed to con- 
tribute. We are never tired of talking 
about her; should we ever grow weary 
of reading or writing about her? For 
my own part I read every book or arti- 
cle that relates to her with the utmost 
eagerness, provided that the author 
displays a due sense of worship; but 
any criticism which is not of the most 
loving character is irritating, and, like 
other follies, it should be avoided. 

During the last few years a great 
deal has been written about Miss Aus- 
ten that is very gratifying. Mr. W. H. 
Pollock’s book, and the introductions 
to new editions of the novels by Mr. 
Austin Dobson and Mr. Saintsbury 
may be specially mentioned. Indeed, 
when I think of what I want to say 
about Miss Austen myself, I am met 
at once by a thought that is thoroughly 
pleasant. Her fame is steadily grow- 
ing, 
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The fact is indisputable. The great 
men in literature have always appreci- 
ated her. The praise given her by 
Scott and Macaulay has been often 
quoted, and I recollect my mother tell- 
ing me of a conversation with Lord 
Beaconsfield, who certainly expressed 
his admiration of the authoress, and 
who, I think, said that “Emma” was 
his favorite among the novels. But 
since I was young, Miss Austen’s popu- 
larity with the general public has in- 
creased in a quite remarkable manner. 
Some thirty years ago I was starting 
on a journey with two companions, one 
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of them about my own age, the other 
an older man. My contemporary 
went to the book-stall and proposed to 
buy “Emma,” but his senior interposed 
and told him it was “awfully stupid.” 
I looked upwards, but no lightning 
struck the impious head, nor did we 
even encounter a railway smash. Fate 
may have been merciful because the 
intending purchaser proved himself 
worthy, and “Emma” was, after all, 
properly honored. 

There are not now, one may hope, 
many whe can read the novel and de- 
cide that it is “awfully stupid,” but my 
friend, though undoubtedly an extrav- 
agant sinner, was not altogether pecu- 
liar in his generation. I do not think 
that it often happened that any one 
read Miss Austen and then called her 
stupid (I shudder as I write down the 
word), but it was not so uncommon to 
hear from persons, who apparently 
were fond of reading, that they could 
not get through her books. Moreover, 
I doubt if her admirers were, on the 
whole, quite as confident as they are 
now. I remember the very first time I 
was introduced to the works which 
have enchanted me for so many years, 
that I was warned in almost apologetic 
tones not to expect an exciting story; 
but I am proud to think I never missed 
the excitement. It was “Pride and 
Prejudice” that had been given me, and 
I could not put the book down till it 
was finished. May I not boast that it 
was a case of love at first sight that 
has never faded? 

I might remark, by the way, that I al- 
ways advise those who know not Miss 
Austen to commence their acquaintance 
either with “Pride and Prejudice” or 
“Northanger Abbey,” and that nothing 
like a dubious note accompanies my 
recommendation. 
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In proceeding to speak of Miss Aus- 
ten’s writings I am mainly guided by 
the wish to protest against one or two 
erroneous views which still exist among 
the unconverted, and primarily against 
the idea that her range was narrow. 

This delusion arises, in great part, 
from her own famous expression about 
her books, which she declares to be 
work upon “a little bit of ivory two 
inches wide,” and to be done “with a 
brush so fine as to produce little effect 
after much labor.” ‘The sentence shows 
plainly enough that ‘Miss Austen’s mod- 
esty concealed her greatness from her 
own eyes, but its precise signification 
does not strike me as very obvious. It 
must, no doubt, imply that she re- 
strained her genius within certain 
limits. What those limits were, we 
have to inquire; but my own impression 
is that they applied to events and not 
to characters, and that Miss Austen 
only bound herself by a determination 
that all the circumstances in her stories 
should be such as might occur in or- 
dinary life. 

It is frequently alleged, however, 
that she confined herself too much to 
the middle classes of society. That 
she left the lower classes alone must 
be admitted and possibly regretted. 
Certainly one would have been glad to 
have learned what James himself 
thought of that “corner into Vicarage 
Lane” which Mr. Woodhouse’ so 
dreaded, and to have listened to Nanny 
indulging herself in a free criticism on 
her mistress, Mrs. Norris. 

But of the aristocratic element we 
have plenty. There is General Tilney 
with his “very old friends the Marquis 
of Longtown and General Courteney.” 
He belongs to the pre-revolutionary 
era, and many things might be done by 
him which have since become impos- 
sible. Though her tastes and manners 
are very different, Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh is of the same type. Darcy 
has blue blood in his veins, and Anne 


Elliot is dainty and high-bred to the 
tips of her fingers; while of all the 
great ladies in fiction, Eleanor Tilney 
strikes me as one of the most charming 
and quite the most truly drawn. Surely 
the whole House of Lords envied that 
unnamed Viscount who became her 
husband. 

There is another allegation that Miss 
Austen’s men are limited. This, again, 
may partly arise from a remark made 
by herself that “they” (meaning Mr. 
Knightley and Edmund Bertram) “are 
very far from being what I know Eng- 
lish gentlemen often are.” It may also 
find some imaginary support in the fact 
noticed by the late Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, that there is no scene of any con- 
sequence in the novels in which some 
woman is not on the stage. -Now, the 
charge that an author’s characters are 
limited may mean either that they are 
accused of individually lacking depth 
or breadth or force, or else of being too 
much alike and wanting variety. Miss 
Austen’s men assuredly do not fail 
in this latter way, so it is only the 
power and skill with which they are 
presented to us that require examina- 
tion. 

I will at once venture to assert that 
there are three of Miss Austen’s crea- 
tions—Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Bennet and 
Mr. Collins—who defy criticism. In 
this respect and in their own degree 
they resemble even Falstaff and Don 
Quixote. How they come to be what 
they are seems miraculous. The first 
is a nervous invalid, the second a clev- 
erish embittered squire, and the third 
a fulsome clergyman. Such personages 
promise little enough, but there is 
added to them “the consecration and 
the poet’s dream,” and they stand forth 
high among the ranks of the immor- 
tals. There I leave them. No words 
of mine shall profane their glory. 

It is a long step downwards to what 
I shall call Miss Austen’s “bad young 
men,” with whom I think she has come 




















most near to failure. But even here 
she provides us with ample variety. 
Willoughby is weak, Wickham is a 
ne’er-do-weel, John Thorpe is vulgar 
and conceited, and Henry Crawford 
proves in the end to be a slave to his 
own desires. Of course they are all 
selfish, but so is every “bad young 
man.” I have lately remarked much 
praise bestowed upon John Thorpe by 
critics from whom it is presumptuous 
to differ. If any of them should chance 
to see this article, I ask them to forgive 
my presumption, and I base my plea 
upon the pain I am inflicting on myself 
in finding fault with one of Miss Aus- 
ten’s characters, instead of joining in 
the commendations of judges for whose 
opinions I.entertain the most profound 
respect. But I lament to say that to 
me John Thorpe appears dreadfully 
crude. With Wickham and Willough- 
by Miss Austen never seems entirely 
at home. They are necessities to her 
stories, and perhaps she shows her con- 
tempt for them a little too plainly. Still, 
there is a ring of genuine passion in 
Willoughby’s love for Marianne. In- 
deed, of all Miss Austen’s lovers they 
are the most stormy pair. Henry 
Crawford is treated, as he deserves, 
with much more respect. He is painted 
with great care, and due weight is al- 
lowed to his many good qualities. We 
recognize it as quite natural that the 
two Miss Bertrams should pull caps 
for his favor. Though his weakness 
ultimately ruins him, he is far from 
being weak all round. Miss Austen 
really seems to have hesitated as to his 
fate. Up to the final catastrophe she 
left it possible for him to marry Fanny 
and become a virtuous country gentle- 
man. Edmund would have been lucky 
to have secured Mary, but the difficulty 
may have been Maria. Her marriage 
with Mr. Rushworth had got to bring 
about its own punishment, and the 
elopement presented the most obvious 
means. 
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It is an easy transition from Henry 
Crawford to the “good young men,” 
who again differ widely from each 
other. In one of them, as I think, 
Miss Austen has achieved a splendid 
success. Henry Tilney is absolutely 
true and absolutely charming. He is 
an English gentleman of the very best 
kind—gay, witty and helpful, with a 
full sense of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of life. Our knowledge of him 
is complete, and our liking for him 
never wavers. He is delightful at the 
outset, when he astonishes Mrs. Allen 
by his intimate acquaintance with mus- 
lin, and he remains delightful up to the 
final visit to Fullerton, when he so 
thoughtfully preserves Catherine from 
any conscientious objection to his suit. 

With the exception of a brief spell 
of parental opposition, the course of 
Henry Tilney’s love is perfectly smooth. 
This is as it should be with such a fas- 
cinating hero, to whom we may imag- 
ine that any of Miss Austen’s heroines, 
excepting Anne Elliot, who was nearly 
thirty, must have succumbed. Darcy 
himself might have found in him a 
victorious rival. Darcy, however, is an 
admirable lover, and his courtship, with 
its changing fortunes, is most interest- 
ing. I cannot quite believe in all the 
expressions attributed to him when he 
first proposed to Elizabeth in the“hum- 
ble abode” of Mr. Collins, but I think 
that is the only occasion on which his 
“Pride” runs away with him. From 
the time of the meeting at Pemberley 
he is quite excellent. His overwhelm- 
ing love for Elizabeth is powerfully 
shown in the scenes at Pemberley and 
Lambton, and so are the difficulties 
which he found in displaying it after 
the return to Longbourn. Darcy is 
one of the heroes who is worthy of his 
bride. Frank Churchill is another, only 
he is more than worthy of the unattrac- 
tive Jane Fairfax. If he pushes too 
far the principle that all is fair in love 
and war, his high spirits and cheerful- 
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ness easily earn our forgiveness, while 
his famous hair-cutting expedition to 
London is one of those touches of 
which Miss Austen alone is capable. 
Almost equally fine is the petulant out- 
burst of temper when Jane at last 
opposes his wishes, and which Emma 
humanely cures by pointing out the 
door of the dining-room in Donwell 
Abbey. 

For the rest of the lovers I care less. 
Bingley is pleasing enough as far ,as 
he goes, but he is not of first-rate con- 
sequence, and I must own to finding 
Edmund Bertram and Captain Went- 
worth rather dull. Mr. Knightley is 
surely just a wee bit ponderous, while 
in “Sense and _ Sensibility’ Edward 
Ferrars and Colonel Brandon seem to 
me to stand on a quite inferior level. 

It would be gross flattery to Mr. 
Elton to call him either a lover or a 
hero, but he is a good specimen of the 
tame cat with very ugly claws. He 
would be altogether detestable only 
that we are bound to remember in his 
excuse that Emma did treat him in a 
truly maddening style. She would have 
annoyed most people by offering them 
Harriet Smith instead of herself, but a 
snob like Mr. Elton must have been 
specially offended by such a proposal. 
Another disagreeable gentleman is Sir 
Walter Elliot, and it is sad to think that 
his selfish vanity was never disturbed. 
There was no Emma in the circles in 
which he lived. In such minor char- 
acters as Sir Thomas Bertram, Charles 
Musgrove, Admiral Croft and William 
Price we get examples of Miss Austen’s 
exact fidelity to nature. If you want 
to know what a respectable head of a 
family is like, you need only look at Sir 
Thomas. Charles Musgrove is emphati- 
cally the eldest son of a country gen- 
tleman, living on good terms with his 
father, but with a separate establish- 
ment. Admiral Croft is bluff and 
hearty, as an admiral ought to be after 
a successful career, and William Price 


is a gallant sailor lad whom every one 
except Miss Norris is forced both to 
like and admire. But there is one other 
officer, Captain Harville, in “Persua- 
sion,” about whom there is a peculiar 
interest. Miss Austen shrank from 
emotional display, but when Captain 
Harville, who is mourning for the loss 
of his sister, is mentioned, it is usually 
with the most delicate tenderness. 
“Persuasion” was completed in 1816, 
and by that time Miss Austen’s health 
had begun to fail, while in the pre- 
ceding year she had been greatly dis- 
tressed by the dangerous illness of her 
brother Henry. These sorrows may 
have influenced her treatment of Cap- 
tain Harville, but in any case it is a 
further and a remarkable proof of her 
powers. 

In passing on to Miss Austen’s wom- 
en, it is natural to ask what other 
author or authoress can show such a 
gallery of feminine portraits, so numer- 
ous, so diverse, so true, so elaborate, 
and all so good? The answers of the 
faithful can be anticipated. But the 
faithful, though thus far agreed, differ 
widely over the merits of the separate 
pictures. No one should speak too posi- 
tively in such a matter, but to me it 
seems that where many are great, 
Emma is the greatest of all. 

“I am going to take a heroine whom 
no one but myself will much like,” 
writes Miss Austen, and I believe it 
is speciously argued that after these 
words the most respectful conduct on 
the part of her worshippers is to carry 
out her expectations and dislike Emma. 
At any rate, many of them do so, and 
Miss Austen has spared no pains 
to provide them with good reasons for 
their unfavorable verdict. There is not 
an atom of mercy shown, but Emma’s 
faults and follies are laid before us by 
a ruthless hand, and they are quite hor- 
ribly real. Emma did really come within 
an ace of ruining Harriet Smith’s life 
when she so unjustifiably forced her 
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to refuse Robert Martin. She did 
really allow herself to discuss with 
Frank Churchill the probability of Mr. 
Dixon preferring Jane Fairfax to the 
wife he had just married, and she did 
in truth barbarously insult poor Miss 
Bates. How could Miss Austen still 
like her? 

The answer is, perhaps, twofold. 
From an artistic point of view, Miss 
Austen must have quite loved Emma, 
who provided her with such superlative 
opportunities for fooling, and in whom 
she has obtained one of her most con- 
spicuous triumphs. In spite of her sins 
Emma is adored by all connected with 
her, and we are made to feel that their 
adoration is natural. Who but Miss 
Austen could ‘have brought out such 
a result? Secondly, we may notice 
that Miss Austen always cares more 
for the active virtues, with which 
Emma was well endowed, than she 
does for their passive sisters. Emma 
did shocking things, but then she did 
nice things that more than counterbal- 
anced them, and she was thus in Miss 
Austen’s eyes much superior to any 
character which is mainly composed of 
negative qualities. We ourselves must 
look at Emma all round. We must re- 
member how everything contributed to 
make her what we call spoilt. From 
her early girlhood she was mistress of 
all around her. Fancy the position of 
a young lady, rich, vigorous, handsome 
and prosperous, whom only one person 
in the world ever ventured to criticize, 
and that person her lover! 

But whether we like Emma or not, 
we cannot deny her great distinction. 
In all comedy she has few equals. We 
see her under a great many different 
and striking aspects, and she is always 
an actual, living person. 

It is said that every one has a double. 
and I used to know a lady who in her 
youth must, I am sure, have been 
Emma’s very image. Experience also 
enables me to vouch for the accuracy 
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of the description of Emma’s shifts to 
keep herself away from Harriet and 
Mr. Elton during the walk from the 
cottage, and of her disappointment 
when she overheard their conversation 
and found it was impersonal. I was 
once a spectator of a similar scene, and 
I fear that through masculine obtuse- 
ness, I was a nuisance to the lady who 
acted the part of Miss Woodhouse. 

And, lastly, Emma is such glorious 
fun. Her imagination does stretch to 
such immeasurable lengths. Who but 
herself could have conceived the “in- 
genious and animating suspicion” 
about Jane Fairfax and Mr. Dixon, 
and have remained quite blind to the 
significance of Frank Churchill’s con- 
duct? and of whom else could it be 
written, “Emma continued to entertain 
no doubt of her being in love. Her 
ideas only varied as to the how much. 
At first she thought it was a good deal, 
and afterwards but little’? For my 
own part it is with pride that I avow 
myself to be regardless of Emma’s mis- 
doings, and to be subjugated by her 
imperious charm. 

It is, I suppose, generally agreed that 
Miss Austen’s three principal heroines 
are Emma, Elizabeth Bennet and Anne 
Elliot. None of them surpasses Elea- 
nor Tilney in truth, grace and dignity, 
nor do they rival Catherine Morland in 
exquisite and captivating simplicity; 
but they are worked out with greater 
elaboration. There is, in a word, more 
of them. Elizabeth is probably the 
most popular of the three, and it may 
be said of her that she is the wittiest 
young lady who has appeared in fiction 
since the days of Shakespeare. Some 
do not like Emma, and some think 
Anne deficient in that liveliness to 
which Miss Austen has accustomed us, 
but I believe that the hostile critic of 
Eliza Bennet has not yet been 
discovered. Anne Elliot is older 
and more grave than any of the 
other heroines, and she is unlike 
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them all. Miss Austen’s failing 
health may have had some influence on 
the portrait, but in quiet beauty it can- 
not be excelled. Of Eleanor Tilney I 
have already had occasion to speak, 
but there remains for me the happiness 
of a word about Catherine Morland. 
Catherine is sometimes called a lucky 
girl, and her worthy, parents, no doubt, 
regarded her in this light, but no luck 
could possibly exceed her deserts. 
There is a subtle, entrancing freshness 
about her like that of 


the morning rose 
That untouched stands, 


and there is a perfectly unending de- 
light in her views of life and proceed- 
ings. How Miss Austen would have 
marvelled if she could have foreseen 
that Mrs. Radcliffe’s immortality would 
come to depend upon Catherine’s ad- 
venture with the mislaid collection of 
washing-bills! 

I am not quite certain who ought to 
come next to the five just mentioned, 
but I incline to Mary Crawford, though 
Marianne Dashwood is more amusing. 
Marianne, indeed, with her “Sensibility” 
gives Miss Austen finer opportunities 
of poking fun at her heroine than she 
gets anywhere except with Emma and 
Catherine Morland. Her noble resolve 
to lie awake for the whole night after 
Willoughby’s departure, which she be- 
lieved was to be only for a short time, 
and her miserable condition on the next 
day, did, no doubt, depress her family, 
but we can only find her romantic 
spirit exhilarating. Elinor Dashwood, 
her sister, is, perhaps, a little overbur- 
dened with “Sense,” and Fanny Price, 
in “Mansfield Park,” is rather a poor 
creature. She is full of the passive 
virtues, but I cannot fancy that Miss 
Austen thought much of her, or she 
would not have allowed her to be so en- 
tirely eclipsed by the vivacious and 
winning Mary Crawford. 


I have now run through the list of 
the chief heroines, and the moment has 
arrived at which I must give utterance 
to a reflection which applies to them 
all, and which causes me the utmost 
distress. Every one of them must have 
ruined her looks asfaras was possible 
by the manner in which she did her hair, 
and every one of them must have worn 
the most hideous dresses that woman- 
kind has ever known! One comfort 
alone remains. Miss Austen had too 
much taste to describe the prevailing 
fashions. 

With the exception of her heroines, 
Miss Austen is severe upon her sex. 
Among her other famous women I 
should say there are nine first-rate 
characters, not one of whom is pleas- 
ing, while most of them are much the 
reverse. Miss Bates and Mrs. Jennings 
are both completely amiable, but Mrs. 
Jennings is vulgar and Miss Bates is 
primarily a bore. Some people, of 
whom I am not one, go so far as to 
find her speeches tedious even to read. 
Charlotte Lucas, by marrying Mr. Col- 
lins, in modern parlance, gives herself 
away; and Lady Catherine de Bourgh 
is imperious, inquisitive and generally 
unpleasant; while Mrs. Bennet drives 
her family almost mad with her intol- 
erable folly. Mrs. Elton is simply 
odious in her presumption and utter 
lack of refinement, and Isabella Thorpe 
is coarse in grain, self-seeking and in- 
sincere. The meanness of Mrs. Norris 
is perfect, and would even be painful if 
it were not for such blessed reliefs as 
the meditated attack on Nanny’s cousin 
and the affair of the green-baize cur- 
tain. Mary Musgrove is a grumbling 
egotist, but with her determination al- 
ways to take precedence of her mother- 
in-law, and with her whole attitude 
towards her relations and towards her 
own health, she seems to me inimi- 
table. 

“And which of the novels is your 
favorite?” Who can count the happy 
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memories that question recalls? Is 
there any other author in whom men 
and women can take an equal interest 
and discuss on equal terms? 

In his introduction to “Pride and 
Prejudice” Mr. Saintsbury states that 
though “Sense and Sensibility” has, 
perhaps, the fewest out-and-out admir- 
ers, it does not want them. Like every- 
thing else which he says about Miss 
Austen, the remark is noteworthy, but 
I confess it surprises me. I have never 
yet met anybody who put the book 
first, but I have often wished to do so, 
and to hear what could be argued in 
support of such a choice. “Sense and 
Sensibility” has an especial attraction 
for me, because I fully believe that 
Pynes was Barton Park and tnat I am 
writing these lines in the room in 
which Sir John Middleton ate his din- 
ner. I could show strong grounds for 
my belief to those acquainted with the 
locality. 

But in spite of this inducement I 
have never been able to care much for 
the book. To my thinking, the story 
itself drags, and the characters, even 
when strong at all, are wanting in sus- 
tained strength. Bits of Marianne, 
Mrs, Jennings and John Dashwood are 
very good; but can more than this be 
said? Marianne ceases to amuse or to 
interest me after she leaves Devon- 
shire, and Mrs. Jennings is very uncer- 
tain. John Dashwood is never bad, 
but his consequence is not great. The 
scene, however, between him and his 
wife, where his generosity oozes out 
like the valor of Bob Acres, is excel- 
lent, and so is the scene in which the 
two mothers are polite and the two 
grandmothers sincere in discussing the 
respective heights of Master Harry 
Dashwood and Master William Middle- 
ton. 

A wretched scoffer once suggested 
that if the worshippers of Miss Austen 
understood either logic or criticism they 
would see that they were bound to ad- 
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mit the superiority of “Emma,” for the 
simple reason that it is the longest of 
the novels. The suggestion may have 
occurred to him on hearing some of the 
initiated discourse, and after much 
delightful and desultory conversation 
agree that in the five great novels 
everything is perfect. Such conclu- 
sions when enthusiasm has become ex- 
citement are not uncommon. They 
cannot, of course, be supported in such 
a form, but they really mean that ali . 
Miss Austen’s admirers are so fond of 
all the five novels that they readily 
allow every man to choose his own 
favorite, and they honor his taste, let 
him choose as he may. 

The fact that each book has a large 
following of its own seems to me a 
sufficient proof that our preferences 
are governed by our temperaments. My 
own first favorite is “Emma,” and my 
second “Northanger Abbey,” and the 
discovery, which I have only made re- 
cently, that these were the two works 
preferred by Sir Walter Scott, has 
caused me unbounded satisfaction. 
Why I should like them best I cannot 
quite tell. I could certainly dilate for- 
ever about their charms, but so I could 
about the charms of any of the re- 
maining three. 

It is time, however, to bring this arti- 
cle to an end, and before I can do so 
I must return for a moment to the 
question of Miss Austen’s limitations. 

She would have no dealings with any 
circumstances which were not of an 
ordinary nature, and, as their field of 
action is thus confined, we get no op- 
portunities of ascertaining how any of 
her characters would have borne them- 
selves in an extraordinary situation. 
We cannot tell how far Miss Austen 
would or could have done justice to 
such a conjuncture, and we do not 
know whether she adopted the limits 
to which she restricted herself from 
doubts of her own power to exceed 
them, or from simple preference. It 
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is clear, in either case, that she despised 
sensationalism from the manner in 
which she ridiculed it so happily through 
her two earliest ‘heroines, Marianne 
Dashwood and Catherine Morland. 

I do not question the importance of 
these limitations. It is from the excep- 
tional that romance obtains its strong- 
est effects, and to the exceptional Miss 
Austen would not or could not appeal. 
But, although from her unconscious- 
ness she did not know it, her genius 
had ample scope. Ordinary life was 
seen by her not dimly and partially as 
we see it, but in all its actual vastness, 
and it was in this huge field that she 


The Nineteenth Century. 


worked with such supreme success. If 
the “little bit of ivory’ were only “two 
inches wide,” those inches were not of 
mortal measure. It is reported that 
Prince Bismarck once said that the 
greatest difficulty for a statesman was 
to see things as they are. Miss Austen 
was gifted with an insight into com- 
mon life as it is such as perhaps no 
other novelist has ever possessed, and 
she has described it in a manner that 
may excite the envy of Horace him- 
self, the great past-master of felicitous 
diction, as he reclines in the asphodel 
meadows. 
Iddesleigh. 





DIARY OF A BOER BEFORE LADYSMITH. 


[Among the personal belongings 
found after the Boer flight from Lady- 
smith was a portion of a Boer’s diary, 
which hhas been sent to us by one of 
our contributors, an army chaplain, 
who was in Ladysmith during the 
siege. The entries commence about a 
week after Buller’s repulse at Colenso, 
and cease abruptly after the Spion 
Kop disaster, when the writer went for 
three days’ leave and left it behind in 
the Pretoria laager on Surprise Hill to 
the north of Ladysmith—a hill which 
was notorious during the siege as the 
positon of Long Tom. The most inter- 
esting entry describes the attack on 
the 6th January. The kop mentioned 
is probably ‘Bester’s Hill, which was 
taken by the Boers, and subsequently 
recaptured by the Devonshire regiment 
during a thunderstorm. ] 


Pretoria Laager (Surprise Hill), 
Sunday, Dec. 24, 1899. 
Last night Brandwacht. Two alarms. 
Firstly, Du Toit’s men shot at and 
killed Piet Ferreira’s horse. Secondly, 
Glas’s people fired on two mounted men 
at Hyde’s Farm. Have not yet ascer- 


tained what damage done. Day passed 
very quietly. Mr. Bosman gave a very 
touching sermon this morning. 
t 
Monday, 25th. 
Received tons of cakes and other 
niceties from Pretoria merchants. 
Played at quoits most of the morning. 
Badenhorst and Klenver baked pan- 
cakes. Very fair dinner. Desultory 
fire kept on the whole day, enemy only 
firing one shot in return in the early 
morning. Brisk fire heard from the 
direction of Bulwana. Brandwacht 
again. 


Tuesday, 25th. 

Brandwacht last night was very 
strong. 200 men out. Very quiet. 
This morning went to Klip river for a 
bathe. Enjoyed it very much. Heard 
there are still two English dead unbur- 
ied—presumably from the fight in 
which howitzer was broken. Brand- 
wacht again to-night. Expect a rough 
time as it looks like rain. 
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Wednesday, 27th. 


Rough no name for it. It rained 
bucketsful from 8 o’clock until 2. Have 
never seen the like before. Lightning 


beautiful yet terrible. The dry sluit 
was a roaring torrent in half an hour. 
We all got a thorough wetting. I lay 
until I felt I was in a pool, then sat up 
for the rest of the night. There seems 
to have been a watercourse through our 
tent. A few shots fired during the 
night, and two at a quarter to 4 this 
morning. Otherwise quiet, except for 
the storm. 


Thursday, 28th. 

Last night, 12 o’clock, alarm. There 
had been severai volleys fired before 
from different parts of the town. Glas 
started, our guards on the Kop fol- 
lowed suit, and lastly the guards in 
the valley. We were, of course, all 
routed out. Our corporalship were 
the quickest of the crowd this time, 
being first at the outpost. When we 
arrived there the guards said they had 
seen nothing, but fired because they 
were fired upon. It was raining—wet 
and mucky—so we did not very much 
enjoy having to leave our blankets to 
run about in the dark. After sitting 
with the guards for about half an hour, 
the V. C. turned up, and said that those 
of us who were not on duty might go 
home, which we did. This morning we 
heard that the guard on the Kop did 
not fire in vain as the enemy were in 
the sluit, and but for their firing we 
would have had a tough fight again for 
our cannon. To-day we will have rain 
the whole day, and as we have Brand- 
wacht to-night, we cannot expect to 
have any decent sleep. 


Friday, 29th. 
Brandwacht last night was anything 
but pleasant. It rained from 6 till 12 
without intermission, and started again 
at 2 until 7 this morning, but, luckily, 
it seems like clearing up, so we may dry 
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our blankets and clothing. The water 
simply rushed through our sail, as is 
evident by the marks. Everything is 
wet and muddy, but I do not feel any 
ill-effects from the wet. A nasty, care- 
less accident occurred last night—Du 
Toit shooting young Dietliff in the leg, 
and, it is said, breaking the bone. Du 
Toit appears to have been on guard 
alone, while Dietliff, coming off guard, 
passed in-front of him. Du Toit did 
not halt or do anything but fire, and, 
as he fired at three yards, he unfortu- 
nately hit his mark. We were pre- 
pared for the enemy, as none of us 
slept. Firing heard from all directions, 
but personally I saw nothing. 


Sunday, 31st. 
Still more rain last night. Wonder 
when we shall see dry weather again. 
Saw Meike Mearkel to-day. He was at 
the battle of Colenso, and took part in 
the battle. Says the English loss was 
terrible. The first Sunday since we 
have been here on which we have had 
no service; but our fellows agreed 
some time ago that Badenhorst should 
hold a short service every evening. 
Brandwacht again to-night. It looks 
like clearing up. We are all on Brand- 
wacht every night now. It does not 
matter much, for if we sleep in our 

tents there is sure to be an alarm. 


Monday, Ist Jan., 1900. 

Brandwacht again last night. Clear 
enough. About 12 the enemy wished 
us a Happy New Year by sending us 
a few shells, one of which was well 
enough aimed to kill one Joshua Wiel- 
enberg, one of De Lange’s men. The 
shell literally cut him in half. Went 
to Modder’s Spruit. Everything quiet 
during the day. Day passed as usual. 


Tuesday, Jan. 2. 
Brandwacht very quiet. Went this 
morning to the river on foot. Rather 
a longish walk, but enjoyed it very 
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much. Returned about 12. Went up 
small Amajuba again. Saw that the 
graves had fallen in a good bit, evi- 
dently owing to the decomposition of 
the corpses. Day very quiet. 


Wednesday, 3d. 
Brandwacht passed very quietly. 
Played spoof—rather exciting game. 


Thursday, 4th. 
Brandwacht very wet but quiet. 
Wanted to go over to lLydenberg 
laager, but it was too wet. Will go 
to-morrow. Want to try and get an- 
other tent, as the rainy season is ap- 
proaching. 


Friday, 5th. 

Brandwacht last night very wet. 
Looked like rain early in the day, but 
cleared up about 7. Stanley Skinner 
going home. Has certificate from Dr. 
Killopp—weak heart. Bill Skinner and 
Louis Jordaan have done no duty for 
the last week. Louis probably going 
home tomorrow. Two shots fired by 
Glas’s Brandwacht this morning; they 
hit something. We are expecting the 
enemy to try and break through every 
night. Our guns keep up a fairly 
heavy fire, but the enemy do not seem 
to wish to answer. Predler’s men fired 
on a porcupine two nights ago, but only 
succeeded in knocking out about fifty 
of its quills. Heard that tomorrow 
there will be a general attack on Lady- 
smith. We are to storm the Rand 
ahead of us. 


Saturday, 6th. 

Last night our corporal came to us 
and asked who wished to go, as he had 
orders to take as many volunteers as 
possible. Only six of our men re- 
mained. We left our Brandwacht at 
half-past 2 and crossed the flat, got 
over the railroad line, and took up posi- 
tions in the sluit on the south side of 
the line. Skinner got orders to take 
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up a position just below the fort on the 
left-hand side of the Rand. I went 
with nine others. We got fairly good 
positions, and started at once to make 
schanses. The enemy had not yet 
found us out, and we were within 150 
yards (more or less) from them. Then 
we saw one Englishman come out for 
a fair shot; but we were unable to fire, 
as twenty-seven of Jan Glas’s men 
were coming on over the flat, and we 
did not wish to draw the enemy’s at- 
tention to them. They were fired on, 
however, just as they were crossing 
the railway. There we lay, the cannon 
from Vaal Kop and five Armstrongs 
keeping up a bombardment on the Eng- 
lish schanses. We were in danger 
several times from shots badly aimed 
by our cannoneers. After a while, 
Willimse, one of the Pretoria police, 
jumped up and called to the men to 
charge the Kop. He tried the gun he 
had in his hand three times without 
success, and, taking another, charged 
towards the centre of the Rand. Our 
men who occupied the left side, 
amongst whom I was, kept on firing, 
to try and keep the enemy from firing 
on the men as they charged. But it 
was in vain. The position is absolutely 
too strong to be taken in this manner. 
We lost six men killed and four 
wounded—viz., killed, De Jager, Frank 
Ross, Willimse, Zabushauger, Mauss 
and Sonnenberg; wounded, Young 
Bosch, wounded in the leg; Kramer, 
through the left shoulder; Miek Henn, 
through right arm; and Ackermann, 
through the hip. Poor Ross ran, and 
after running five yards got two more 
shots. Our V.C. fell a small distance 
farther, and got one more wound. He 
lived until 9 o’clock A.M. The other 
fellows fell farther up, Willimse actu- 
ally putting his hand on the wall, also 
Zabushauger. They were found about 
twelve yards from the wall. There 
we lay like rats in a trap, unable to 
get our wounded or dead out of the 
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place; we could do nothing. The three 
last-named wounded managed to retire, 
as did every man of the ill-fated party 
which attacked. Bosch was wounded 
through his own foolishness. He saw 
how the English kept on firing through 
the railway culvert, and actually went 
to sit in it after it commenced raining. 
He was warned, but took no notice. 
We lay from 4 o’clock A.M. until about 
5 P.M., when a rainstorm came up. 
Most of the men had retired already 
from the kop behind the railway, leav- 
ing twelve of us on duty as guards, to 
see that the enemy did not take us una- 
wares from behind. It rained steadily 
for a short time, then a very heavy 
shower came, enabling us to run for it, 
which we did under cover of the storm. 
We were in the burning sun for thir- 
teen hours. Water we had; but the 
feeling that one may be attacked at 
any moment and surrounded is not 
pleasant, although we were determined 
to do our best. 

The cannon helped us greatly in this 
respect, as whenever the enemy ap- 
peared to the right or left, they were 
shelled and forced to retire. Glas’s 
people also helped us on the left, keep- 
ing the enemy away, as did De Lange 
and Pretorius on our right. Were it 
not for the rain, I am convinced that 
not many of us would have lived to 
return, as we should not have been 
able to move until 7 at the earliest, 
and even then would have lost men. 
We all thanked God from our hearts, 
as never before, for sending the rain 
which allowed us to retire. I under- 
stand that the storming was unauthor- 
ized. Our orders were on the left to 
keep the enemy busy, as_ the Free 
Staters were attacking the plateau, so 
that the forces of the enemy should be 
divided. Willimse, and the other men 
who stormed, did a very brave deed. 
There were only about a hundred Pre- 
torians and some fifty of Glas’s men 
who took part in the attack, of whom 
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Corporal Skinner had fifteen nien, one 
of whom was killed. They were: A. C. 
Skinner, Corporal D. W. Schabart, P. 
Skrige, L. P. J. Badenporst, F. Ross 
(killed), B. Bloemsma, H. Knapp, W. 
Gure, A. De Villiers, W. and F. War- 
melo, J. W. N. Kuyper, J. De Villiers, 
T. C. Potgieter and self. The day in 
the sluit (9th November) was not in it 
compared to this. Heat was greater. 
Water farther and risky to get. One 
of Glas’s men was wounded in the leg 
while getting water. Our position was 
much more precarious. The hours 
seemed days. I hope never to be in 
such a trap again, and for one I would 
absolutely refuse to storm the Kop 
again. This is the second time that we 
were cooped up, and I mean it to be 
the last. I cannot understand how it 
is the enemy allowed us to come so 
near. ‘They knew nothing of us until 
we fired after Glas’s men had reached 
us. Then we had already been there 
one hour. It was dark, it is true, but 
we made enough row to awaken men 
some 500 yards off. Why, in making 
our schanses, the stones made a fairly 
good sound, being placed on one an- 
other. We were fired on going back, 
but no harm was done—it only made us 
run the harder. The Free Staters have 
taken half of the plateau, including one 
cannon, two ammunition-wagons and 
one fort. It is impossible to take the 
Kop by storm. It is too well protected, 
The wall is about six feet high, with 
openings for firing, and has a bomb- 
proof roof, so the enemy were, so to 
say, safe. The cannon made twe 
breaches, but too late to be of any help. 


Sunday, 7th. 

To-day everything is quiet, for which 
we are thankful. Our hope for the 
early fall of Ladysmith is now great, 
as the plateau means everything, and 
the Free Staters fighting from 3 A.M. 
until dark only lost one man killed and 
one wounded. The English loss is sup- 
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posed to be heavy. I hear that De 
Lange and Pretorius took the round 
Kop to the right of our position, and 
managed to keep the enemy away from 
one of their cannon. 


Monday, 8th. 

Brandwacht last night quiet, except 
for a volley fired by Glas’s men at 12 
o’clock. I think they fired on a cow, 
as I heard the cow coming on lowing, 
and heard the guards halt and fire. I 
went to the Hoofdlaager this morning 
to try and get a tent, and also to try 
and get some definite news about the 
attack on the plateau. I was told that 
the Free Staters held the part they had 
taken, the cannon being also held (a 
siege-gun). This report is now contra- 
dicted, and they say the Free Staters 
were forced to retire, but before so do- 
ing destroyed the gun, and also that 
they had taken three officers. I did not 
get a tent but enjoyed the ride very 
much. We are very much dissatisfied 
at the false reports heard here. 


Tuesday, 9th. 

Brandwacht quiet, except for rockets 
fired by the enemy in our direction 
from the Roode Rand. Very pretty, 
and effectually lights up the whole flat. 
I think they are trying to see if we 
intend to attack again. Not much pos- 
sibility of that, as our loss was enor- 
mous in the last try—viz., 55 killed and 
105 wounded. Heidelberg laager is re- 
ported to have sustained the greatest 
loss. Fairly heavy fire from Vaal Kop. 
Prinsloo, the gunner of the quick-firing 
gun, killed two of the enemy yesterday, 
picking one off his horse. The horse 
has been caught, a good-looking ani- 
mal, but in poor condition. He also 
killed a man on foot. Very pretty 
shooting for cannon. Have ‘received 


orders to construct forts, in case the 
enemy should attack in overwhelming 
numbers, to be at least 50 feet deep 
(walls). 


Are busy putting up wire 
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from foot of land where the French 
gun is, to our kopje, at night of course. 


Wednesday, 10th. 

Elected an assistant V.C. to-day. D. 
S. Merwe was elected. Well, he is not 
much, but better than either Malherbe 
or Nel, the other candidates, would be, 
as they are hand in glove with Zeeder- 
berg, and we want a man who will pull 
against him, so that he cannot have too 
much of his own way. 


Thursday, 11th. 

Brandwacht was very quiet. The 
enemy fired more rockets, and seem 
busy on Roode Rand building or im- 
proving their schanses. There is a con- 
siderable amount of bustle in the town. 
Maxim Nordenfelt playing this morn- 
ing. Went to Hoofdlaager again this 
morning—heard nothing important. 
Afterwards went to station, saw Mr. 
Simpson, from whom I got parcel. Re- 
ported that the enemy had crossed 
Little Tugela yesterday, but our men 
are ready for them. Saw Ernest Nie- 
meyer who is going on to Colenso to- 
morrow. 


Friday, 12th. 
More rockets last night. We were to 
have built forts, but spades and picks 
were no good, so it is put off. Signed 
petition to Government to allow us to 
go to the Colony. Hope it will come 
right. Sick of Ladysmith. 


Saturday, 13th. 
‘Brandwacht quiet, except for usual 
row made by the enemy in building for- 
tifications. Day quiet. 


Sunday, 14th. 
Brandwacht quiet. Received orders to 
take 200 cartridges to Brandwacht as 
enemy are expected to attack to-night 
or tomorrow night, with the supposed 
purpose of destroying our guns. Heard 
a man was caught coming from Lady- 
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smith with saddle-bags full of dyna- 
mite, gun-cotton and accessories. Says 
he was sent to blow up Sunday’s river 
bridge, also says some troops have 
passed through our lines, and that the 
enemy intend cutting us off from re- 
treating from Ladysmith. Talk is 
cheap. This is only rumored. No 
faith can be attached. Zeederberg has 
gone to Pretoria to commandeer 100 
men, so as to allow 100 or so of us to 
depart for Colesberg. Hope this is 
true, and that he will succeed. Sky 
overcast, expect rain. 


Monday, 15th. 

Brandwacht quiet. Enemy busy as 
usual. Cannot understand why they 
are so very busy strengthening their 
fortifications if they intend attacking, 
which they are said to do. At any 
rate, rumors of this kind cannot make 
us more watchful than we are. We 
cut all loose wire from the poles on the 
Kop last night, and placed it some 
twelve or fifteen yards below the brow. 
This will be a great help for us if the 
enemy come. Horses have had no for- 
age or mealies for the last few days. 
Indeed, our own supplies are less than 
usual. Coffee is a luxury not often 
had. Sugar is altogether beyond us. 
We are told the price in town is 2s. 
per Ib., so are quite satisfied to do with- 
out. Indeed, very few grumble at 
rations, and we know Government is 
doing its best. Brandwacht quiet. 
Looked very much like rain, but luck- 
ily clouds were too light. Rained a 
bit in the afternoon. Received bag of 
vegetables from home. First-class. 
Fried mealies in butter. New dish to 
me, but good. 


Tuesday, 16th. 
Brandwacht wet. Enemy seem to be 
more busy than usual. Heard kettle- 
drum beating and troops marching. 
Expected attack, but night passed 
safely. According to reports, are ex- 
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pecting something to-night. I put no 
faith in it. Looks very much like rain. 
Received letter from George yesterday, 
and answered it the same day. Pleased 
to see he is in good health. Mortar- 
gun arrived here to-day. Do not know 
where it is to be placed. Received 
horse-forage to-day. Very glad—fairly 
good forage. Bombardment rather 
heavy. Enemy replied with lyddite. 


Wednesday, 17th. 

Don’t know what has come over me. 
Cannot remember dates for the life of 
me. Brandwacht wet, but very quiet. 
As usual, the report was false. This 
morning we can plainly hear heavy 
cannon-fire, presumably. from Colenso 
and Upper Tugela. Three of our cor- 
porals went to reinforce Pretorius, in 
case the enemy attempt to break 
through the Free Staters, who are, it 
is said, slightly weakened owing to 
their having to put a force at the Upper 
Tugela. Our men are supposed to have 
splendid positions, so the possibility of 
the enemy breaking through is uncer- 
tain. It is fervently hoped that they 
will be repulsed. Now the cannon-fire 
has somewhat abated. 


Thursday, 18th. 
Passed uneventfully, except that we 
were told to be ready at any moment. 


Friday, 19tu. 
Everything quiet. Only rumors reach- 
ing us of hard fighting. 


Sunday, 21st. 

Brandwacht again, assisted by the 
enemy’s rockets. Ordered off for Tu- 
gela at 9. Were on our way as soon as 
possible. After a very hard and tiring 
ride we arrived at our supposed posi- 
tion, or rather destination, at 4 P.M. 
We had an exciting gallop through the 
bullets for some 500 yards. Two of 
our men came down, but luckily from 
horses treading in holes and not by 
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bullets. No damage done. We took 
bridles out of horses mouths and held 
them while they grazed, to the tune of 
continuous whistling of bullets and an 
occasional shell, which all went on their 
way without hurting any of us except- 
ing that a piece of a shell struck one 
young fellow on the arm, giving him a 
painful though in no way a dangerous 
wound. We remained here for an hour, 
and were then ordered to the Middle- 
burgers, where, while we were with 
them, two men were wounded—one se- 
riously and one very lightly. At dark 
we were ordered to go round to the left 
towards Spion Kop and get further or- 
ders from Commandant Oppermann. 
He at once put us on Brandwacht. 


Monday, 22nd. 

Brandwacht was very quiet, the en- 
emy making no movement, notwith- 
standing the fact that we were within 
1,000 yards of them—rather close quar- 
ters for 25 men to 40,000. We returned 
to the Commandant at 4 A.M. He at 
once placed 7 men with our horses, or- 
dering them to go down the Kop and 
let the horses graze under the suddle; 
the remaining 18, of whom I was one, 
were sent to 2 stone schanse, and had 
to remain there lying in waiting in 
ease the enemy should charge. They 
opened a heavy fire both of small-arms 
and artillery as soon as it was light, 
and about 6 A.M. treated us to a few 
lyddite shells, which, however, did no 
damage. The bullets have a spiteful 
whizz. It was fearfuily hot, and our 
water gave out, so young De Villiers 
and I jumped up and ran for water. 
Not at all pleasant to think the bullets 
may strike at any moment. We made 
our way down the Kop, and found a 
magnificent though small fountain on 
the mountain-side. The water was de- 
licious. After imbibing so much as we 


could we filled our bottles and went to 
a farm a few thousand yards away. 
Here we got some green peaches, and, 
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after a while, fell asleep under the 
shade of the trees, only to be awakened 
by bullets striking in between and 
around us. We were more or less used 
to the hum of the bullets, so calmly 
walked to a sheltered spot in a sluit 
and indulged in a wash. Then began 
the tedious and dangerous work of re- 
ascending the mountain. How we 
managed it I cannot say, but we got 
through the enemy’s shells and bullets 
in safety, and were again safe in the 
schanse. There we remained until 
dark, to be then driven about by the 
people there like a lot of sheep without 
a master. Finally, after stumbling and 
falling about for a few hours, we were 
told off to take up the same position 
as on the night before. It was bitterly 
cold and the dew very heavy. We had 
little or no food, and no covering, as 
everything was with the horses. We 
spent an awful night. 


Tuesday 23rd. 

We remained in the schanse until 8, 
and then left on our own hook to look 
for our horses and get some grub. We 
succeeded, and, after eating enough 
for a regiment, we got some letters—I 
received four. The bombardment con- 
tinued just the same as yesterday. We 
were practically safe, with the excep- 
tion that a few lyddite shells burst very 
near us; but the confident boast of the 
English as to the death-dealing quali- 
ties of this missile is exaggerated. One 
burst within 3 yards of one man and 
9 yards from six, but did no harm. We 
left at 3, and joined our own V.C., 
who had come on with some more men. 
We are to dig trenches to-night. 


Wednesday, 24th. 
Towards morning the enemy opened 
fire on us with small-arms and cannon. 
We were divided into two lots—one to 
remain in the trench, the other to re- 
treat to a place of safety, with the un- 
derstanding that they were to relieve 
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us in the trench tomorrow. It was ter- 
ribly unsafe to show oneself, so we had 
to work away with our knives to make 
the trench comfortable. The day was 
fine and very warm. Water scarce, as 
is food. Going for water in the even- 
ing, we heard that our relief had been 
ordered off to Spion Kop to reinforce 
the men there, and that after a hard 
fight we had won the day. Four were 
killed and seven wounded from our 
small contingent—viz., J. Malherbe, L. 
De Villiers, C. Jeppe and R. Reinecke, 
killed; and P. S. Krigé, 8S. Olivier, B. 
Olivier, B. Bloemsa, W. de Vos, Van 
Wermerkerken and Van Gas, wounded. 
Pretoria contingent has the honor of 
the day, our men taking the lion’s share 
of the work. The enemy’s loss is ter- 
rible. 


Thursday, 25th. 
Brandwacht was very quiet. We 
are to remain in the trench, as the men 
who took part in the fight are knocked 
up. The enemy are keeping on firing 
as usual from dawn till dusk. It must 
cost them a good deal in ammunition. 


Friday, 26th. 

Night passed quietly. Remained in 
the trench till 3 P.M.—got leave to go 
to our camp—got some cocoa and fresh 
beef, and had a feast—ordered to re- 
main and look after the horses—very 
wet night—heard heavy rifle-fire at 8, 
and at once awoke every one to prepare 
for whatever might happen. All quiet 
after an hour or so; but I felt the re- 
sponsibility of the horses to be too 
much to go to sleep, so patrolled about 
until 2 A.M., in order to be certain that 
everything was quiet, and got to sleep 
a bit later, wet through. 


Saturday 27th. 
Slept very well and soundly for a 
few hours, and mounted my horse to 
go and look for two horses lost during 
Wednesday’s fight. Saw Commandant 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Steenkamp of the Rustenburgers, who 
asked us to off-saddle, and supplied us 
very liberally with biscuit and coffee. 
We returned to camp at 3, and re- 
mainer there till 6, and then left on 
patrol. 


Sunday, 28th. 

Patrol. Well, I don’t know much about 
patrols, but we did no patrol last 
night. We went on until we struck the 
enemy’s camp, then retired for some 
distance, and lay at our horses’ heads 
for the rest of the night, in imminent 
danger of a free pass to St. Helena, as 
the enemy could, with the greatest 
ease, surround and cut us off if so 
minded. Went up Spion Kop.  Ter- 
rible and ghastly sight. English dead 
yet unburied. We are returning to- 
morrow. 


Monday, 29th. 
Left Tugela at 4 and reached laager 
at 12. Everything quiet here. The 
enemy have unexpectedly left their 
position at Tugela, and are retreating 
towards Colenso. 


Tuesday, 30th. 
Saw Krigé. He is seriously wounded, 
though, it is hoped, not dangerously. 
The enemy’s retreat was so hurried 
that the dead are lying rotting in the 
sun. Some have already been dead 
over a week. 


Wednesday, 31st. 

Brandwacht was, last night, some- 
what exciting, as we had some spies 
prowling about between 9 and 11. But 
we quickly sent them off at a faster 
rate than they came. 

Went to Modder Spruit, and heard 
that Krigé was better. George came 
by 12 train and spent the day with 
Piet. 

Here the diary ends with the intima- 


tion that the writer has had leave for 
three days. 
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THE ART AND THE COUNTRY. 


TUSCAN NOTES. 


all these are inhabitants of 
truly mountain cities, Florence being as 
completely among the hills as Inns- 
bruck is, only the hills have softer out- 
lines.—Modern Painter, iv., chap. xx. 


I. 


Sitting in the January sunshine on 
the side of this Fiesole hill, overlook- 
ing the opposite quarries (a few long- 
stalked daises at my feet in the gravel, 
still soft from the night’s frost), my 
thoughts took the color and breath of 
the place. They circled, as these paths 
circle round the hill, about those an- 
cient Greek and old Italian cities, where 
the cyclopean walls, the carefully ter- 
raced olives, followed the tracks made 
first by the shepherd’s and the goat’s 
foot, even as we see them now on the 
stony hills all round. What civiliza- 
tions were those, thus sowed on the 
rock like the wild mint and gray 
myrrh-scented herbs, and grown under 
the scorch of sun upon stone, and 
the eddy of winds down the valleys! 
They are gone, disappeared, and their 
existence would be impossible in our 
days. But they have left us their art, 
the essence they distilled from their 
surroundings. And that is as good for 
our souls as the sunshine and the wind, 
as the aromatic scent of the herbs of 
their mountains. 

I am tempted to think that the worst 
place for getting to know, getting to 
feel, any school of painting, is the gal- 
lery, and the best, perhaps, the fields; 
the fields (or, in the case of the Vene- 
tians, largely the waters), to which, 
with their qualities of air, of light, their 
whole train of sensations and moods, 


the artistic temperament, and _ the 


special artistic temperament of a local 


school, can very probably be traced. 

For to appreciate any kind of art 
means, after all, not to understand its 
relations with other kinds of art, but 
to feel its relations with ourselves. It 
is a matter of living, thanks to that 
art, according to the spiritual and or- 
ganic modes of which it is an expres- 
sion. Now, to go from room to room 
of a gallery, allowing oneself to be 
played upon by very various kinds of 
art, is to prevent the formation of any 
definite mood, and to set up what is 
most hostile to all mood, to all unity of 
being; comparison, analysis, classifica- 
tion. You may know quite exactly the 
difference between Giotto and Simon 
Martini, between a Ferrarese and a 
Venetian, between Praxiteles and Sco- 
pas; and yet be ignorant of the mean- 
ing which any of these might have in 
your life, and unconscious of the 
changes they might work in your be- 
ing. And this, I fear, is often the case 
with connoisseurs and archeologists, 
accounting for the latent suspicion of 
the ignoramus and the good Philistine, 
that such persons are, somehow, none 
the better for their intercourse with art. 
’ Ali art which is organic, short of which 
it cannot be efficient, depends’ upon 
tradition. To say so sounds a truism, 
because we rarely realize all that tra- 
dition implies; on the side of the artist, 
what to do, and on the side of his public, 
how to feel; a habit, an expectation 
which accumulates the results of in- 
dividual creative genius and individual 
appreciative sensibility, giving to each 
its greatest efficacy. When one remem- 
bers, in individual instances—Kant, 
Darwin, Michel-angelo, Mozart—how 
very little which is absolutely new, 
how slight a variation, how inevitable 
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a combination, marks, after all, the 
greatest strokes of genius in all things, 
it seems quite laughable to expect the 
mediocre person, mere looker-on or lis- 
tener, far from creative, to reach at 
once, without a similar sequence of 
initiation, a corresponding state of un- 
derstanding and enjoyment. But, as 
a rule, this thought does not occur to 
us; and, while we expatiate on the 
creative originality of artists and poets, 
we dully take for granted the instant 
appreciation of their creations; forget- 
ting, or not understanding, in both 
eases, the wonderful efficacy of tradi- 
tion. 

As regards us moderns, for whom the 
tradition of, say, Tuscan art has so 
long been broken off or crossed by 
various other and very different ones— 
as regards ourselves, I am inclined to 
think that we can best recover it by 
sympathetic attention to those forms of 
art, humbler or more public, which 
must originally have prepared and 
kept up the interest of the people for 
whom the Tuscan craftsmen worked. 

Pictures and statues, even in a tradi- 
tional period, embody a large amount 
of merely personal peculiarities of in- 
dividual artists, testifying to many ac- 
tivities—imitation, self-assertion, riv- 
alry—which have no real esthetic 
value. And, during the 15th century, 
and in Tuscany especially, the flow of 
traditional sesthetic feeling is griev- 
ously altered and adulterated by the 
merest scientific tendencies; a painter 
or sculptor being often, in the first in- 
stance, a student of anatomy, arch- 
zeology or perspective. One may, there- 
fore, be familiar for twenty years with 
Tuscan Renaissance painting or sculp- 
ture, and yet remain very faintly con- 
scious of the special zesthetic character, 
the virtues (in the language of herbals) 
of Tuscan art. Hence I should almost 
say, better let alone the pictures and 
statues until you are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the particular quality 
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lurking therein to recognize, extricate 
and assimilate it, despite irrelevant in- 
gredients. Learn the quality of Tuscan 
art from those categories of it which 
are most impersonal, most traditional 
and most organic, and also freer from 
scientific interference, from architec- 
ture and decoration; and from archi- 
tecture rather in its humble, unobtru- 
sive work than in the great exceptional 
creations which imply, like the cupola 
of Florence, the assertion of a person- 
ality, the surmounting of a difficulty 
and the braving of other folks’ opinion. 
I believe that if one learned, not merely 
to know, but to feel, to enjoy very com- 
pletely and very specifically, the quality 
of distinctness and reserve, slightness 
of means and greatness of proportions, 
of the domestic architecture and dec- 
oration of the 15th century, if one made 
one’s own the mood underlying the 
special straight lines and curves, the 
symmetry and hiatus of the colon- 
nades, for instance, inside Florentine 
houses; of the little bits of carving on 
escutcheon and fireplace of Tuscan 
hillside farms; let alone of the plainest 
sepulchral slabs in Santa Croce, one 
would be in better case for really ap- 
preciating, say, Botticelli or Pier della 
Francesca, than after ever so much 
comparison of their work with that of 
other painters. For, through familiar- 
ity with that humbler, more purely 
impersonal and traditional art, a cer- 
tain mode of being in oneself, which is 
the special zsthetic mood of the Tus- 
cans, would have become organized 
and be aroused at the slightest indica- 
tion of the qualities producing it, so 
that their presence would never escape 
one. This, I believe, is the secret of 
all wsthetic training; the growing ac- 
customed, as it were automatically, to 
respond to the work of art’s bidding; to 
march or dance to Apollo’s harping 
with the irresistible instinct with which 
the rats and the children followed the 
pied piper’s pipe. This is the esthetic 
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training which, quite unconsciously 
and incidentally, came to the men of 
the past through daily habit of artistic 
forms which existed and varied in the 
commonest objects, just as in the 
greatest masterpieces. And through it 
alone was the highest art brought into 
fruitful contact with even the most 
everyday persons; the traditien which 
already existed making inevitable the 
tradition which followed. 

But to return to us moderns, 
have to reconstitute deliberately a van- 
ished sesthetic tradition, it seems to me 
that such familiarity with Tuscan art 
once initiated, we can learn more, pro- 
ducing and canalizing its special moods, 
from a frosty afternoon like this one 
on the hillside, with its particular taste 
of air, its particular line of shelving 
rock and twisting road and accentuat- 
ing reed or cypress in the delicate light, 
than from hours in a room where Sig- 
norelli and Lippi, Angelico and Pol- 
laiolo are all telling one different things 
in different languages. 


who 


II. 


These thoughts, and the onesI shall try 
to make clear as I go on, began 
to take shape one early winter morning 
some four years ago, while I was stay- 
ing among the vineyards in the little 
range of hills which separate the valley 
of the Ombrone from the lower valley 
of the Arno. Stony hills, stony paths 
between leafless lilac hedges, stony out- 
lines of crest, fringed with thin, rosy, 
bare trees; here and there a few bright 
green pines; for the rest olives and 
sulphur-yellow sere vines among them; 
the wide valley all a pale blue wash, 
and Monte Morello opposite wrapped 
in mists. It was visibly snowing on 
the great Apennines, and suddenly, 


though very gently, it began to snow 
here also, wrapping the blue distance, 
the yellow vineyards, 
Brisk cold. 


in thin veils. 
At the house, when I re- 
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turned from my walk, the children were 
flattened against the window-panes, 
shouting for joy at the snow. We 
grown-up folk, did we live wiser lives, 
might be equally delighted by similar 
shows. 

A very Tuscan, or rather (what I 
mean when I make use of that word, 
for, geographically, Tuscany is very 
large and various) a very Florentine 
day. Beauty, exquisiteness, serenity, 
but not without austerity carried to a 
distinct bitingness. And this is the 
quality which we find again in all very 
characteristic Tuscan art. Such a 
country as this, scorched in summer, 
wind-swept in winter, and constantly 
stony and uphill, a country of emi- 
nently dry, clear, moving air, puts us 
into a braced, active, self-restrained 
mood; there is in it, as in these frosty 
days which suit it best, something 
which gives life and demands it; a qual- 
ity of happy effort. The art produced 
by people in whom such a condition of 
being is frequent, must necessarily re- 
produce this same condition of being 
in others. 

Therefore, the connection between a 
country and its art must be sought 
mainly in the fact that all art expresses 
a given state of being, of emotion, not 
human necessarily, but vital; that is 
to say, expresses not whether we love 
or hate, but rather how we love or hate, 
how we are. The mountain forms, 
color, water, etc., of a country are in- 
corporated into its art less as that art’s 
object of representation than as the 
determinant of a given mode of vitality 
in the artist. Hence music and litera- 
ture, although never actually repro- 
ducing any part of them, may be 
strongly affected by their character. 
The “Vita Nuova,” the really great 
(not merely historically interesting) pas- 
sages of the Divine Comedy, and the 
popular songs of Tigri’s collection, are 
as much the outcome of these Tuscan 
mountains and hills as is any picture 
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in which we recognize their outlines 
and colors. , Indeed, it happens that of 
literal rendering (as distinguished from 
ever-present reference to quality of air 
or light, to climbing, to rock and stone 
as such) there is little in the “Com- 
media,” none at all in either the old 
or the more modern lyrics, and not so 
much even in painted landscape. 
Tuscan backgrounds of the 15th cen- 
tury are not these stony places, sun- 
burnt or wind-swept; they are the green 
lawns and pastures in vogue with the 


whole international middle ages, but 
rendered with that braced, selecting, 


finishing temper which is the product 
of those stony hills. Similarly the Tus- 
cans must have been influenced by the 
grace, the sparseness, the serenity of 
the olive, its inexhaustible vigor and 
variety; yet how many of them ever 
painted it? That a people should never 
paint or describe their landscape may 
mean that they have not consciously 
inventoried the items; but it does not 
mean that they have not zsthetically, 
so to speak nervously, felt them. Their 
quality, their virtue, may be translated 
into that people’s way of talking of or 
painting quite different things; the Tus- 
can quality is a quality of form, be- 
cause it is a quality of mood. 

This Tuscan, and more than Attic, 
quality—for there is something akin to 
it in certain Greek archaic sculpture— 
is to be found, already perfect and most 
essential, in the facades of the early 
medizeval churches of Pistoia. Is to 
be found; because this quality, tense 
and restrained and distributed with 
harmonious evenness, reveals itself 
only to a certain fineness and careful- 
ness of looking. The little churches 
(there are four or five of them) belong 
to the style called Pisan-Romanesque; 
and their fronts, carved arches, capi- 
tals, lintels and doorposts, are identical 
in plan, in all that the mind rapidly in- 
ventories, with the fronts of the numer- 
ous contemporary churches of Lucca. 


The’ 
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But a comparison with these will bring 
out most vividly the special quality of 
the Pistoia churches. The Lucchese 
ones (of some of which, before their 
restoration, Mr. Ruskin has left some 
marvellous colored drawings at Ox- 
ford) run to picturesqueness and even 
something more; they do better in the 
picture than in the reality, and weather- 
ing and defacement has done much for 
them. Whereas the little churches of 
Pistoia, with less projection, less carv- 
ing in the round, few or no animal or 
clearly floral forms, and, as a rule, 
pilasters or half-pillars instead of col- 
umns, must have been as perfect the 
day they were finished; the subtle bal- 
ancings and tensions of lines and 
curves, the delicate fretting and inlay- 
ing of flat surface pattern, having 
gained only, perhaps, in being drawn 
more clearly by dust and damp upon 
a softer color of marble. I have men- 
tioned these first, because their appar- 


ent insignificance—tiny flat facades, 
with very little decoration—makes it, 


in a way, easier to grasp the special 
delicate austerity of their beauty. But 
they are humble offshoots, naturally, 
of two great and complex masterpieces, 
and very modest sisters of a master- 
piece only a degree marvellous; 
Pisa Cathedral, the Baptistery of Flor- 
ence and 8S. Miniato. ‘ne wonderful 
nature of the most perfect of these 
three buildings (and yet I hesitate to 
call it so, remembering the apse and 
lateral gables of Pisa) can be the better 
understood that, standing before the 
Baptistery of Florence, one has by its 
side Giotto’s very beautiful belfry. 
Looking at them turn about, one finds 
that the Gothic boldness of light and 
shade of the Campanile make the win- 
dows, pillars and cornices of the Bap- 
tistery seem at first very flat and unin- 
teresting. But after the first time, and 
once that sense of flatness overcome, it 
is impossible to revert to the belfry 
with the same satisfaction. The eye 


less 
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and mind return to the greater perfec- 
tion of the Baptistery; by an odd para- 
dox there is deeper feeling in those ap- 
parently so slight and superficial carv- 
ings, those lintels and fluted columns 
of green marble which scarcely cast a 
shadow on their ivory-tinted wall. The 
Tuscan quality of these buildings is 
the better appreciated when we take in 
the fact that their architectural items 
had long existed, not merely in the 
Romanesque, but in the Byzantine and 
late Roman. The series of temple- 
shaped windows on the outside of the 
Florence Baptistery and of S. Miniato, 
has, for instance, its original in the 
Baptistery of Ravenna and the arch 
at Verona. What the Tuscans have 
done is to perfect the inner and subtler 
proportions, to restrain and accentuate, 
to phrase (in musical language) every 
detail of execution. By an accident of 
artistic evolution, this style of archi- 
tecture, rather dully elaborated by a 
worn-out civilization, has had to wait 
six centuries for life to be put into it 
by a finer strung people at a chaster 
and more braced period of history. Nor 
should we be satisfied with such loose 
phrases as this, leading one to think ina 
slovenly fashion (quite unsuitable to Tus- 
can artistic lucidity), that the difference 
lay in some vague metaphysical entity 
called spirit; the spirit of the Tuscan 
stonemasons of the early middle ages 
altered the actual tangible forms in 
their proportions and details; this spir- 
itual quality affects us in their carved 
and inlaid marbles, their fluted pilas- 
ters and undercut capitals, as a result 
of actual work of eye and of chisel; 
they altered the expression by altering 
the stone, even as the frosts and Au- 
gust suns and trickling water had de- 
termined the expression, by altering 
the actual surface, of their lovely aus- 
tere hills. 

The Tuscan quality in architecture 
must not be sought for during the 


hundred years of Gothic—that is to say, 


* picturesque 
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of foreign—supremacy and_interreg- 
num. The stonemasons of Pisa and of 
Florence did, indeed, apply their wholly 
classic instincts to the detail and orna- 
ment of this alien style; and one is 
struck by the delicacy and self-restraint 
of, say, the Tuscan ones among the 
Sealiger tombs compared with the more 
looseness of genuine 
Veronese and Venetian Gothic sculp- 
ture. But the constructive, and, so to 
speak, space enclosing, principles of 
the great art of medizval France were 
even less understood by the Tuscan 
than by any other Italian builders; and, 
as the finest work of Tuscan facade 
architecture was given before the 
Gothic interregnum, so also its most 
noble work, as actual spacial arrange- 
ment, must be sought for after the re- 
turn to the round arch, the cupola and 
the entablature of genuine Southern 
building. And then, by a fortunate co- 
incidence (perhaps because this styie 
affords no real unity to vast naves and 
transepts), the architectural master- 
pieces of the 15th century are all of 
them (excepting, naturally, Brunelles- 
chi’s dome) very small buildings; the 
sacristies of S. Lorenzo and S. Spirito, 
the chapel of the Pazzi, and the late, 
but exquisite, small church of the Car- 
ceri at Prato. The smallness of these 
places is fortunate, because it leaves no 
doubt that the sense of spaciousness— 
of our being, as it were, enclosed with 
a great part of world and sky around 
us—is an artistic illusion got by co- 
ordination of detail, greatness of pro- 
portions, and, most of all, perhaps, by 
quite marvellous distribution of light. 
These small squares, or octagons, most 
often with a square embrasure for the 
altar, seem ample habitations for the 
greatest things; one would wish to use 
them for Palestrina’s music or Bach’s, 
or Handel's; and then one recognizes 
that their actual dimensions in yards 
would not accommodate the band and 
singers and the organ! Such music 
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must remain in our soul, where, in 
reality, the genius of those Florentine 
architects has contrived the satisfying 
ampleness of their buildings. 

That they invented nothing in the 
way of architectural ornament, nay, 
took their capitals, flutings, cornices 
andsoforth, most mechanically from the 
worst antique, should be no real draw- 
back to this architecture; it was, most 
likely, a matter of negative instinct. 
For these meagre details leave the 
mind free, nay, force it rather, to soar 
at once into the vaultings, into the 
serene middle space opposite the win- 
dows, and up into the enclosed heaven 
of the cupolas. 

The Tuscan sculpture of this period 
stands, I think, midway between the 
serene perfection of the buildings (be- 
ing itself sprung from the architecture 
of the Gothic time), and the splendid 
but fragmentary accomplishment of 
the paintings, many of whose disturb- 
ing problems, of anatomy and anatomic 
movement, it shared to its confusion. 
It is not for beautiful bodily structure 
or gesture, such as we find even in poor 
antiques, that we should go to the Flor- 
entine sculptors, save, perhaps, the two 
Robbias. It is the almost architectural 
distribution of space and light, the 
treatment of masses, which makes the 
immeasurable greatness of Donatello, 
and gives dignity to his greatest con- 
temporary, Jacopo della Quercia. And 
it is again an architectural quality, 
though in the sense of the carved por- 
tals of Pistoia, the flutings and fret- 
work and surface pattern of the Bap- 
tistery and S. Miniato, which gives 
such poignant pleasure in the work of 
a very different, but very great, sculp- 
tor, Desiderio. The marvel, for it is 
a marvel, of his great monument in 
Santa Croce, depends not on anatomic 
form, but on the exquisite variety and 
vivacity of surface arrangement; the 
word symphony (so often misapplied) 
fitting exactly this complex structure of 
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minute melodies and harmonies, of 
rhythms and accents in stone. 

But the quality of Tuscan sculpture 
exists in humbler, often anonymous 
and infinitely pathetic work. I mean 
those effigies of knights and burghers, 
coats of arms and mere inscriptions, 
which constitute so large a portion of 
what we walk upon in Santa Croce. 
Things not much thought of, maybe, 
and ruthlessly defaced by all posterity. 
But the masses, the main lines, were 
originally noble, and defacement has 
only made their nobleness and tender- 
ness more evident and poignant; they 
have come to partake of the special 
solemnity of stone worn by frost and 
sunshine. 


Ili. 


There are a great many items which 
go to make up Tuscany and the spe- 
cially Tuscan mood. The country is 
at once hilly and mountainous, but rich 
in alluvial river valleys, as flat and as 
wide, very often, as plains; and the 
chains which divide and which bound 
it are as various as can be; the crys- 
talline crags of Carrara, the washed 
away cones and escarpments of the 
high Apennines, repeating themselves 
in counter forts and foothills, and the 
low, closely-packed ridges of the hills 
between Florence and Siena. Hence 
there is always a view, definite and 
yet very complex, made up of every 
variety of line, but always of clearest 
perspective; perfect horizontals at one’s 
feet, perfect perpendiculars opposite 
the eye, a constant alternation of look- 
ing up and looking down, a never-fail- 
ing possibility of looking beyond, an 
outlet everywhere for the eye and for 
the breath; and endless intricacy of 
projecting spur and engulfed ravine of 
valley above valley, and ridge beyond 
ridge; and all of it whether definitely 
modelled by stormy lights or windy 
dryness, or washed to mere outline by 
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sunshine or mist, always massed into 
intelligible, harmonious and _ ever- 
changing groups. Ever changing as 
you move, hills rising or sinking as you 
mount or descend, furling or unfurling 
as you go to the right or to the left, 
valleys and ravines opening or closing 
up, the whole country altering, so to 
speak, its attitude and gesture as 
quickly almost, and with quite as per- 
fect consecutiveness, as does a great 
Greek statue when you walk around 
it. And, for this reason, never letting 
you rest; keeping you also in move- 
ment, feet, eyes and fancy. Add to 
all this a particular topographical feel- 
ing, very strong and delightful, which 
I can only describe as that of seeing all 
the kingdoms of the earth. In the high 
places close to Florence (and with that 
especial lie of the land everything is a 
high place) a view is not only of fore- 
grounds and backgrounds, river troughs 
and mountain lines of great variety, 
but of whole districts, or, at least, indi- 
cations of districts—distant peaks mak- 
ing you feel the places at their feet— 
which you know to be extremely vari- 
ous; think of the Carraras with their 
Mediterranean seaboard, the high Apen- 
nines with Lombardy and the Adriatic 
behind them, the Siena and Voiterra 
hills, leading to the Maremma, and the 
great range of the Falterona, with the 
Tiber issuing from it, leading the mind 
through Umbria to Rome! The imagi- 
‘nation is as active among these Flor- 
entine hills as is the eye, or as the feet 
and lungs have been, pleasantly tired, 
delighting in the moment's rest, after 
climbing those steep places among the 
pines or the myrtles, under the scorch 
of the wholesome summer sun, or in 
the face of the pure, snowy wind. The 


wind, so rarely at rest, has helped to 
make the Tuscan spirit, calling for a 
certain resoluteness to resist it, but, 
in return, taking all sense of weight 
away, making the body merge, so to 
speak, into eye and mind, and turning 
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one, for a little while, into part of the 
merely visible and audible. The fre- 
quent possibility of such views as I 
have tried to define, of such moments 
of fulness of life, has given, methinks, 
the quality of definiteness and har- 
mony, of active, participated in, great- 
ness, to the art of Tuscany. 

It is a pity that, as regards painting, 
this Tuscan feeling (for Giottesque 
painting had the cosmopolitan, as dis- 
tinguished from local, quality of the 
middle ages and of the Franciscan 
movement) should have been at its 
strongest just in the century when mere 
scientific interest was uppermost. Nay, 
one is tempted to think that matters 
were made worse by that very love of 
the strenuous, the definite, the lucid, 
which is part of the Tuscan spirit. So 
that we have to pick out in men like 
Donatello, Uccello, Pollaiolo and Ver- 
rocchio, nay, even in Lippi and Bot- 
ticelli, the fragments which correspond 
to what we get quite unmixed and per- 
fect in the Romanesque churches of 
Pisa, Florence and Pistoia, in the sac- 
risties and chapels of Brunelleschi, 
Alberti and Sangallo. and in a hundred 
exquisite cloisters and loggias of- un- 
noticed town houses and remote farms. 
But perhaps there is added a zest (by 
no means out of keeping with the Tus- 
ean feeling) to our engagement by the 
attention, the slight effort which is 
thus imposed upon us; Tuscan art does 
not give its exquisiteness for nothing. 
Be this as it may, the beauty of Floren- 
tine Renaissance painting must be 
sought very often, not in the object 
which the picture represents, but in the 
mode in which that object is repre- 
sented. Our habits of thought are so 
slovenly in these matters, and our vo- 
“abulary so poor and confused, that I 
find it difficult to make my exact mean- 
ing clear without some insistence. I 
am not referring to the mere moral 
qualities of care, decision or respect- 
fulness, though the recognition thereof 
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adds undoubtedly to the noble pleasure 
of a work of art; still less to the tech- 
nical or scientific lucidity which the 
picture exhibits. The beauty of 15th 
century painting is a visible quality, a 
quality of the distribution of masses, 
the arrangement of space, above all, of 
the lines of a picture. But it is inde- 
pendent of the fact of the object repre- 
sented being or not what in real life 
we should judge beautiful; and it is, 
in large works unfortunately, even more 
separate from such arrangement as 
will render a complicated composition 
intelligible to the mind or even to the 
eye. The problems of anatomy, relief, 
muscular action and perspective which 
engrossed and in many cases harassed 


the Florentines of the Renais- 
sance, turned their attention away 
from the habit of beautiful gen- 


eral composition which had become tra- 
ditional even in the dullest and most 
effete of their Giottesque predecessors, 
and left them neither time nor inclina- 
tion for wonderful new invention in 
figure distribution like that of their 
contemporary Umbrians. Save in easel 
pictures, therefore, there is often a dis- 
tressing confusion, a sort of dreary 
random packing, in the works of men 
like Ueccello, Lippi, Pollaiolo, Filippino, 
Ghirlandaio, and even Botticelli. And 
even in the more simply and often 
charmingly arranged easel pictures, the 
men and women represented, even the 
angels and children, are often very 
far from being what in real life 
would be deemed beautiful or re- 
markable by any _ special beauty 
of attitude and _ gesture. They 
are, in truth, studies, anatomical or 
otherwise, although studies in nearly 
every case dignified by the habit of a 
very serious and tender devoutness; 
rarely soulless or insolent studio drudg- 
ery or swagger such as came when 
art ceased to be truly popular and re- 
ligious. Studies, however, with little 
or no selection of the reality studied, 
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and less thought even for the place or 
manner in which they were to be used. 

But these studies are executed, how- 
ever scientific their intention, under the 
guidance of a sense and a habit of 
beauty, subtle and imperious in pro- 
portion, almost, as it is self-unconscious. 
These figures, sometimes ungainly, oc- 
casionally ill-made, and these features, 
frequently homely or marred by some 
conspicuous ugliness, are made up of 
lines as enchantingly beautiful, as seri- 
ously satisfying, as those which sur- 
rounded the Tuscans in their landscape. 
And it is in the extracting of such 
beauty of lines, out of the bewildering 
confusion of huge frescoes, it is in the 
seeing as arrangements of such lines 
the sometimes unattractive men and 
women and children painted (and for 
that matter, often also sculptured) by 
the great Florentines of the 15th cen- 
tury, that consists the true apprecia- 
tion and habitual enjoyment of Tuscan 
Renaissance painting. The outline of 
an ear and muscle of the neck by Lippi, 
the throw of drapery by Ghirlandaio, 
the wide and smoke-like rings of heavy 
hair by Botticelli, the intenser, more 
ardent spiral curls of Verrocchio or the 
young Leonardo; all that is flower-like, 
flame-like, that has the swirl of moun- 
tain rivers, the ripple of rocky brooks, 
the solemn and poignant long curves 
and sudden crests of hills, all this ex- 
ists in the paintings of the Florentines; 
and it is its intrinsic nobility and ex- 
quisiteness, its reminiscence and sug- 
gestion of all that is loveliest and most 
solemn in nature, its analogy to all that 
is strongest and most delicate in human 
emotion, which we should seek for and 
cherish in their works. 

The hour of low lights, which the 
painters of the past almost exclusively 
reproduced, is naturally that in which 
we recognize easiest, not the identity 
of mood only awakened by the art and 
by the country, but the closer resem- 
blance between the things which art 
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was able to do, and the things which 
the country had already done. Even 
more, immediately after sunset. The 
hills, becoming uniform masses, assert 
their movement, strike deep into the 
valley, draw themselves strongly up 
towards the sky. The valleys also, 
with their purple darkness, rising like 
smoke out of them, assert themselves 
in their turn. And the sky, the more 
diaphanous for all this dark solidity 
against it, becomes sky more decisively; 
takes, moreover, color which only fluid 
things can have; turns into washes of 
pale gold, of palest tea-rose pink and 
beryl green. Against this sky the cy- 
presses are delicately tinished off in 
fine black lacework, even as in the 
background of Botticelli’s “Spring,” 
and Leonardo’s or Verrocchio’s “An- 
nunciation.” One understands that 
those passionate lovers of line loved the 
moment of sunset apart even from 
color. The ridges of pines and cy- 
presses soon remain the only distin- 
guishable thing in the valleys, pulling 
themselves (as one feels it) rapidly up, 
like great prehistoric shapes of Sauri- 
ans. Soon the sky only and mountains 
will exist. Then comes the time, be- 
fore the starlit night comes to say its 
say, when everything grows drowsy, 
a little vague, and the blurred moun- 
tains go to sleep in the smoke of dust. 
Then only, due west, the great Carrara 
peaks stand out against the sanguine 
sky, long-pointed curves and  flame- 
shaped sudden crests, clear and keen 
beyond the power of mortal hand to 
draw. 

This quality, as I have more than 
once repeated, requires to be diligently 
sought for, and extricated from many 
things which overlay or mar it, through- 
out nearly the whole of Florentine Re- 
naissance painting. But, by good luck, 


there is one painter in whom we can 
enjoy it as subtle, but also as simple, as 
in the hills and mountains outlined by 
sunset or gathered 


into diaphanous 
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folds by the subduing radiance of win- 
ter noon. I am speaking, of course, of 
Pier della Francesca; although:an over 
literal school of criticism stickles at 
classing him with the other great Flor- 
entines. Nay, by a happy irony of 
things, the reasons for this exclusion 
are probably those to which we owe the 
very purity and perfection of this man’s 
Tuscan quality. For the remoteness of 
his home on the southernmost border 
of Tuscany, and in a river valley—that 
of the Upper Tiber—leading away from 
Florence and into Umbria, may have 
kept him safe from that scientific ri- 
valry, that worry and vexation of pro- 
fessional problems, which told so badly 
on so many Florentine craftsmen. And, 
on the other hand, the north Italian 
origin of one of his masters, the mys- 
terious Domenico Veneziano, seems to 
have given him, instead of the coloring, 
always random and often coarse, of 
contemporary Florence, a harmonious 
scheme of perfectly delicate, clear and 
flower-like color. These two advan- 
tages are so distinctive that, by break- 
ing through the habits one necessarily 
gets into with his Florentine contem- 
poraries, they have resulted in setting 
apart, and almost outside the pale of 
Tuscan painting, the purest of all Tus- 
can artists. For with him there is no 
need for making allowances or disen- 
tangling essentials. The vivid organic 
line need not be sought in details, nor, 
so to speak, abstracted; it bounds his 
figures, forms them quite naturally and 
simply, and is, therefore, not thought 
about apart from them. And the color, 
integral as it is, and perfectly harmo- 
nious, masses the figures into balanced 
groups, bossiness and bulk, detail and 
depth, all unified, co-ordinated, satisfy- 
ing as in the submerged mountains and 
Shelving valleys of his country; and 
with the immediate charm of whiteness 
as of rocky water, pale blue of washed 
skies, and that ineffable lilac, russet, 
rose, which makes the basis of all 
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southern loveliness. One thinks of 
him, therefore, as something rather 
apart, a sort of school in himself, or, 
at most, with Domenico, his master, 
and his follower, della Gaita. But 
more careful looking will show that 
his greatest qualities, so balanced and 
so clear in him, are shared—though 
often masked by the ungainliness of 
hurried artistic growth—by Pollaiolo, 
Baldovinetti, Pesellino, let alone Uc- 
cello, Castagno and Masaccio; are, in 
a word, Tuscan, Florentine. But, more 
than by such studies, the kinship and 
nationality of Pier della Francesca is 
proved by reference to the other 
branches of Tuscan art; his peculiari- 
ties correspond to the treatment of line 
and projection of those early stonema- 
sons of the Baptistery and the Pistoia 
churches, to the treatment of enclosed 
spaces and manipulated light in those 
15th century sacristies and chapels, to 
the treatment of mass and boundary in 
the finest reliefs of Donatello and Don- 
atello’s great decorative follower, De- 
siderio. To persons, however, who are 
ready to think with me that we may be 
trained to art in fields and on hillsides, 
the essential Tuscan character of Pier 
della Francesca is brought home quite 
as strongly by the particular satisfac- 
tion with which we recognize his pic- 
tures in some unlikely place, say a 
Northern gallery. For it is a satisfac- 
tion, sui generis and with its own emo- 
tional flavor, like that which we expe- 
rience on return to Tuscany, on seeing 
from the train the white houses 
on the slopes, the cypresses at the 
cross roads, the subtler, lower lines of 
the hills, the blue of distant peaks, on 
realizing once more our depth of 
tranquil love for this austere and 
gentle country. 

Save in the lushness of early sum- 
mer, Tuscany is, on the whole, pale; a 
country where the loveliness of color 
is that of its luminousness and where 
light is predominant. From this arises, 


perhaps, the austerity of its true sum- 
mer—summer when fields are _ bare, 
grass burnt to delicate cinnamon and 
russet, and the hills, with their sere 
herbs and bushes, seem modelled out 
of pale rosy or amethyst light; an aus- 
terity for the eye corresponding to a 
sense of healthfulness given by steady, 
intense heat, purged of all damp, pure 
like the scents of dry leaves, of warm, 
cypress resin and of burnt thyme and 
myrrh of the stony ravines and stubbly 
fields. On days like this the plain and 
the more distant mountains will some- 
times be obliterated, leaving only the 
inexpressible suavity of the hills on the 
same side as the sun, made of the tex- 
ture of the sky, lying against it like 
transparent and still luminous shadows. 
All pictures of such effects of climate 
are false, even Perugino’s and Claude’s, 
because even in these the eye is not 
sufficiently attracted and absorbed 
away from the foreground, from the 
earth to the luminous sky. That effect 
is the most powerful, sweetest and 
most restorative in all nature, perhaps; 
a bath for the soul in pure light and 
air. That is the incomparable buoy- 
ancy and radiance of deepest Tuscan 
summer. But the winter is, perhaps, 
even more Tuscan and more austerely 
beautiful. I am not even speaking of 
the fact that the mountains, with their 
near snows and brooding blue storms 
and even contending currents of wind 
and battles and migrations of great 
clouds, necessarily make much of win- 
ter very serious and solemn, as it 
sweeps down their ravines and across 
their ridges. I am thinking of the 
serene winter days of mist and sun, 
with ranges of hills made of a lumi- 
nous bluish smoke, and sky only a more 
luminous and liquid kind, and the olives 
but a more solid specimen, of the mys- 
terious silvery substance of the world. 
The marvellous part of it all, and quite 
impossible to convey, is that such days 
are not pensive, but effulgent, that the 
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lines of the landscape are not blurred 
but exquisitely selected and worked. 
A quality like this Tuscan one is, as 
I have once before remarked, in some 
measure, abstract; a general character, 
like that of a composite photograph, se- 
lected and compounded by the repeti- 
tion of the more general and the exclusion 
of more individual features. In so far, 
therefore, it is something rather tended 
towards in reality than thoroughly ac- 
complished; and its accomplishment, to 
whatever extent, is naturally due to a 
tradition, a certain habit among artists 
and public, which neutralizes the re- 
fractory tendencies of individuals (the 
personal morbidness evident, for in- 
stance, in Botticelli) and makes the 
most of what the majority may have 
in common—that dominant interest, let 
us say, in line and mass. Such being 
the case, this Tuscan quality comes to 
an end with the local art of the middle 
ages, and can no longer be found, or 
only imperfect, after the breaking up 
and fusion of the various schools and 
the arising of eclectic personalities in 
the earliest 16th century. After the 
painters born between 1450 and 1460, 
there are no more genuine Tuscans. 
Leonardo, once independent of Ver- 
rocchio and settled in Lombardy, is 
barely one of them; and Michelangelo 
never at all—Michelangelo with his 
moods all of Rome or the great moun- 
tains, full of trouble, always, and trag- 
edy. These great personalities, and 
the other eclectics, Raphael foremost, 
bring qualities to art which it had 
lacked before, and are required to make 
it appear legitimately universal. I should 
shrink from judging their importance, 
compared with the older and more 
local and traditional men. Still further 
from me is it to prefer this Tuscan art 
to that, as local and traditional in its 
way, of Umbria or Venetia, which 


stands to this as the most poignant 
lyric or the richest romance stands, let 
us say, to the characteristic quality, 
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sober yet subtle, of Dante’s greatest 
passages. There is, thank heaven, 
wholesome art various enough to ap- 
peal to many various healthy tempera- 
ments; and perhaps for each single 
temperament more than one kind of 
art is needful. My object in the fore- 
going pages has not been to put for- 
ward reasons for preferring the art of 
the Tuscans any more than the climate 
and landscape of Tuscany; but merely 
to bring home what the especial charm 
and power of Tuscan art and Tuscan 
nature seem to me to be. More can be 
gained by knowing any art lovingly in 
itself than by knowing twenty arts from 
each other through dry comparison. 

I have tried to suggest rather than 
to explain in what way the art of a 
country may answer to its natural 
character, by inducing recurrent moods 
of a given kind. I would not have it 
thought, however, that such moods 
need be dominant, or even exist at all, 
in all the inhabitants of that country. 
Art, wide as its appeal may be, is no 
more a product of the great mass of 
persons than is abstract thought or 
special invention, however largely 
these may be put to profit by the gen- 
erality. The bulk of the inhabitants 
help to make the art by furnishing the 
occasional exceptionally endowed crea- 
ture called an artist, by determining 
his education and surroundings, in so 
far as he is a mere citizen; and, finally, 
by bringing to bear on him the stored 
up habit of acquiescence in whatever 
art has been accepted by that public 
from the artists of the immediate past. 
In fact the majority affects the artist 
mainly as itself has been affected by 
his predecessors. If, therefore, the 
scenery and climate call forth moods 
in a whole people definite enough to 
influence the art, this will be due, I 
think, to some especially gifted individ- 
ual having, at one time or another, 
brought home those moods to them. 

Therefore, we need feel no surprise 
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if any individual, peasant or man of 
business or abstract thinker, reveal a 
lack, even a total lack, of such impres- 
sions as I am speaking of; nor even 
if among those who love art a great 
proportion be still incapable of iden- 
tifying those vague contemplative 
emotions from which all art is 
sprung. It is not merely the special 
endowment of eye, ear, hand, not 
merely what we call artistic talent 
which is exeeptional and vested in in- 
dividuals only. It takes a surplus of 
sensitiveness and energy to be deter- 
mined in one’s moods by natural sur- 
roundings instead of solely by one’s 
own wants or circumstances or busi- 
ness. Now, art is born of just this 
surplus sensitiveness and energy; it is 
the response, not to the impressions 
made by our private ways and means, 
but to the impressions made by the 
ways and means of the visible, sensible 
universe. 

But once produced, art is received, 
and more or less assimilated, by the 
rest of mankind, to whom it gives, in 
greater or less degree, more of such 
sensitiveness and energy than it could 
otherwise have had. Art thus calls 
forth contemplative emotions, other- 
wise dormant, and creates in the rou- 
tine and scramble of individual wants 

The Contemporary Review. 
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and habits a sanctuary where the soul 
stops elbowing and trampling, and be- 
ing elbowed and trampled; nay, rather, 
a holy hill, neither ploughed nor hunted 
over, a free high place in which we can 
see clearly, breathe widely, and, for a 
while, live harmlessly, serenely, fully. 

Thinking these thoughts for the hun- 
dredth time, feeling them in a way as 
I feel the landscape, I walk home by 
the dear rock path girdling Fiesole, 
within sound of the chisels of the quar- 
ries. Blackthorn is now mixed in the 
bare purple hedgerows, and almond 
blossom, here and there, whitens the 
sere oak and the black rocks above. 
These are the heights from which, as 
tradition has it, Florence descended; 
the people of which Dante said:— 


Che discese da Fiesole ab antico, 
E tieneancor del monte e del macigno, 


meaning it in anger. But it is true, 
and truer in the good sense also. Moun- 
tain and rock! the art of Tuscany is 
sprung from it, from its arduous fruit- 
fulness, with the clear stony stream, 
and the sparse gentle olive, and the cy- 
press, unshaken by the wind, un- 
scorched by the sun, and shooting in- 
flexibly upwards. 
Vernon Lee. 
Feb, 24, 1900. 





SPRING AND ELD. 


Mid the proud pomp of jocund Spring 
I saw Eld meekly stand; 
Blind, bowed with life-long wayfaring, 
A crutch in either hand. 
Spring! all the songs that all thy Birds dispense 
Have not that meek, mute mortal’s eloquence. 


The Spectator. 


Ella Fuller Maitland. 
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The Price of an Inspiration. 


THE PRICE OF AN INSPIRATION. 


“Guten Morgen, Friiulein Katinka!” 

She menaced him over the banisters 
with her violin case. 

“Good morning, Mr. Carl Brenner! 
Why don’t you speak English? and 
my name is Kathleen, not Katinka!” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and the 
sunshine laughed in his eyes. 

“Ach! I have not the brogue, and 
your Irish tongue runs itself away un- 
til I stop you with a big German 
word.” 

“Why Katinka?’ she persisted; “it is 
most rude to call me anything so 
ugly.” 

“It is not ugly, and your ‘Kiiszlein’ 
is hard to say. But Katinka! she is of 
me the ideal—so good. She will cook 
me my meals—warm me my panto- 
ffeln! Ach! She is hausengel, mit all 
the kitchen graces at the ends of her 
fingers.” 

“How commonplace you are! As if 
the Goddess of every German did not 
live in the kitchen and spend her very 
soul in making him fat. Your Ka- 
tinka will have no second idea beyond 
kartoffeln and pickled cabbages!” 

He looked down a little shyly, yet 
smiling. 

“But she will love me, and the Kart- 
offeln and cabbages shall be but her 
care of me. Love has a thousand 
voices, yet are they not lowly or de- 
spised.” 

“But your imaginary Katinka, with 
her soul all frittered away with little 
things, how will she ever know 
enough to help you? She will live 
alone, outside your life.” 

“You mistake,” he answered, with 
mingled pride and tenderness. “I 
lean not upon her, but rather she on 
me, for that is as it should be. And 
then a too clever wife might burn me 
my rhymes if they pleased her not, 


and so break the fine heart of a poet.” 

She leant a little more towards him, 
the smile in her dark blue eyes giving 
the lie to her sharp words. 

“In fact you require a knitting-ma- 
chine and cook combined. I wish you 
joy of your Katinka, when she is 
yours.” 

“Then is the joy sure to come, my 
Friiulein; but first I would want your 
pity, that I may only dream of my 
love, until the golden thalers come to 
visit an empty purse.” 

“The dream is sometimes best,” she 
answered softly. “It never disap- 
points. Now one of mine is just com- 
ing true, and I am a little frightened.” 

A certain apprehension drove the 
gaiety from his face. “This dream 
then is it—? Ach, no! You would not 
announce it so. Tell me, mein Friiu- 
lein, that I may know what can make 
you look so happy.” 

She was indeed radiant, and palpita- 
ting with anxiety to share her good 
news with some one; just then Carl 
Brenner was a special providence. He 
was always so charmingly sympa- 
thetic in anything that concerned her. 

“On Tuesday I am playing at a con- 
cert—a grand concert!” 

“So! At the Conservatoire: but that 
has happened often before?” 

“Now, do you think I am making all 
this fuss about a mere students’ con- 
cert? Don’t you know I am out of my 
apprenticeship, and have my name to 
make?” 

“No!” he interrupted, “I make it for 
you, Katinka the Great!—not the little 
Kiiszlein!” 

This time he had to defend himself 
against descending justice, but she 
was too proud of herself to be severe. 

“IT am to play two solos at the 
Grand-Ducal Concert on Tuesday! 
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Was denkst du— Oh! your detestable 
German! I mean what do you think 
of that?” 

With a quick impulsive motion of 
his hand he had brushed away her 
momentary confusion—for in such 
things Carl had gentle ways—and his 
enthusiasm quite satisfied her. 

“It is wonderful fortune, Friiulein; I 
congratulate you. So like another 
Lorelei sitting aloft in your high 
chamber, you have made captive the 
Grand-Ducal ear as his Highness 
passed by? Wunderlich!” 

They both laughed, for it was well 
known that his Highness could sleep 
peacefully and enjoyingly through the 
loudest and most impassioned strains. 
Even his own regimental brass band, 
blaring and clashing outside the pal- 
ace windows, was to him as a lullaby 
inducing sweet rest. But then he was 
a brave old man, and had faced can- 
non and lived through bombardments, 
so his occasional snores accentuating a 
dainty pianissimo passage were chari- 
tably allowed for. 

“He has nothing to do with it. The 
Directorate have substituted me for 
Frau Fichte, who is ill. It is a grand 
chance, one in a thousand, and may 
in the near future mean Paris, Lon- 
don—fame!” 

It was no idle boasting, for she rec- 
ognized her own power, and had 
worked hard to perfect it. Nothing 
gives such confidence so much as hard 
work. Moreover she was speaking to 
a fellow-student in another branch of 
art, one who himself had ambitions 
and eager hopes. They understood 
each other, and his face reflected the 
light on hers. 

“And I too,” he began, so eagerly 
that his good careful English suffered 
a little. “There is to me a great 
chance also. You have heard of the 
Preisgedicht that shall be chosen by 
the Heidelberg University before 
many days?” 
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She nodded. “But I thought Schiller 
gold medallists might not compete?” 

“Nein! Nein! Es war mir—it was 
of me the error! The struggle is for 
them only, and the honor great to the 
winner.” 

“But how little time! 
only just learnt this?’ 

“I knew it not an hour ago; but I 
will be ready. I am even working 
now. It shall mean perchance fame— 
and my loved ideal!” 

She stretched down to him a hand 
of warm encouragement. “Courage 
then, brave comrade! for we are both 
trembling on the brink. But how can 
your Katinka help you here, unless 
yours is to be the romance of a cook- 
ing-stove!” 

He looked up in laughing rebuke. 
“Ach! das Kiiszlein! I kiss the velvet 
paw that can only play at scratching. 
My theme is love, therefore is Katinka 
already my great inspiration.” 

A golden ripple of merriment parted 
them, but as she darted away out of 
sight he called up the stairs— 

“One little moment, Friiulein! Does 
it happen on Tuesday your concert?” 

“Yes,” her clear voice answered 
him, and then became hesitating. “But 
this time it must only be a tiny bunch 
of viclets. I will wear nothing more 
extravagant.” 

“So,” he agreed cheerfully, and “so,” 
as every one knows, stands for any- 
thing or nothing, just as a German 
chooses. But Kathleen Haynes little 
knew as she entered her room so 
blithely that Carl’s preoccupation in 
his inspired task had made him a little 
less clear-headed, and that in his 
mind an English Tuesday confused it- 
self with a German Wednesday before 
he had written two lines of his poem. 
But he did not forget her flowers, 
which were to be rarer than violets. 

In pure lightness of heart she went 
singing to the window and threw it 
open. What a joyous time had been 


Have you 
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hers in Weinbergen—a time of hard 
work, of earnest endeavor and happy 
play with the glamor and romance of 
a quaint old German city to gild all 
her life, and set even its lonely hours 
with precious stones of remembered 
glory. It was as the miniature of a 
young face framed gorgeously with 
jewels and gold. Nor were such rich 
surroundings wasted, for she had 
weaved them cunningly into her work, 
and she would play wearisome scales 
by the hour together to the honor of 
some departed hero who had _ been 
great in patience. 

Why! just over against her, in the 


narrow street, the eyes of a _ great 
genius had first seen the light. True 
that a fine statue in a more aristo- 


cratic centre bore witness of him, yet 
it was even better to be able to look 
into the very room where he had 
played as a child, and lisped his first 
prayer. 

The gleaming white pigeons seemed 
to ‘have their own sentiment on the 
subject, and sunned themselves more 
benignly on that quaint slanting roof 
than on any other. Kathleen returned 
their bows, cooing to them softly in 
their own tongue—one need only be 
happy to do such ridiculous things— 
while from the street below a pleas- 
ant babel of busy feet, cheerful voices 
and quick laughter proclaimed how 
good it was to be alive. But few go 
sadly when the market-place is one 
great bouquet of flower-laden scents 
and luscious ripe fruits; when the 
ramparts of the city are all vineyards 
bursting to a rich harvest, with sum- 
mer itself caught and stayed in the 
golden meshes to heighten the mellow 
glory of autumn, and make the vint- 
age rare. Life then is strong ané glad; 
the heart beats merrily, bright ripples 
are on the river, and in the air a song 
of plenty and thanksgiving. 

No wonder then that Kathleen had 
to take even the pigeons into her con- 
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fidence, and make them sharers of her 
joy, for she was buoyantly elated, and 
tremulously hopeful of astonishing 
not the Grand-Duke—for that was be- 
yond her—but the artistic, critical au- 
dience which follows in the wake of 
Grand-Dukes. Amongst such would 
be, as she knew, her judges, with 
power to dispose of her future, and 
Frau Fichte’s illness had paved the 
way to a quick sentence. But she 
meant to plead her own cause with 
burning eloquence and win it; con- 
scious power sent the bright flush into 
her face, the light into her eyes, and 
again she nodded blithely to the 
pigeons. Then, too, there was Carl 
Brenner--such a pleasant background 
to the picture, in which she mistak- 
enly thought ambition was the central 
figure. Of course she knew that these 
sentimental young Germans had 
pretty, poetical ways of expressing 
themselves, which were only to be 
lightly heeded. 

But was not Carl different from the 
rest, more earnest even in his merry 
moments—and, to herself she whis- 
pered, more faithful and true of 
heart? For the present it was enough 
that they were in a sense fellow-stu- 
dents, which is a close and dear 
and wholesome companionship—try it, 
men and maidens, who are weary of 
playing with each other—and a haze 
of sunlight veiled all the future. 

Once more she and the self-satisfied 
pigeons mutually genuflected, and then 
she made herself some coffee—the 


happiest young soul in all Wein- 
bergen. 
* - 7 * . : 


Carl Brenner sat at his disordered 
desk in despair. The cathedral chimes 
marking every passing quarter of the 
hour maddened him. They did not 
pass—they raced; and his pulses beat 
out the second, until he was conscious 
of nothing but the remorseless throb- 
bing. To morrow his work would have 
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to be posted to Heidelberg; he had al- 
most reached the limit of time al- 
lowed, and yet even under the stimu- 
lus of knowing this—perhaps because 
of it—he could not finish the poem. 
Either he had been overtaxing him- 
self, or else for no good reason his 
powers had momentarily failed him. 
Genius does sometimes play these un- 
handsome tricks upon her children, 
and cannot always be relied upon to 
work to order. Carl knew perfectly 
well what he wanted to say and ex- 
préss, but the right language perpetu- 
ally evaded him. In searching for and 
choosing a word that pleased him he 
would forget the context, and knew 
that the very fire and life of his com- 
position was being extinguished by 
mere mechanical difficulties. 
Throwing aside the pen, he folded 
his arms on the desk to support a 
weary drooping head. No strength of 
will could avail against the inertia 
that was creeping like a dead mist 
over his faculties, and he saw no es- 
eape from failure; yet it was hard, 


to give up with the work s0 
well begun and more than half accom- 
plished. 


From the very depth of his despond- 
ency be was roused by a certain sound 
which once he had anathematised— 
but that was before Kathleen’s deep 
blue eyes had smiled into his—and pe- 
titioned of Providence that all music 
students might be gathered together 
into one dissonant bunch and _ sol- 
emnly prohibited. But now, although 
the scale in C Major is not beautiful, 
even upon a violin, it seemed to him 
hope personified, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he ascended a single 
flight of stairs and knocked at Kath- 
leen’s door. 

Receiving permission, he opened it, 
and in his trouble never noticed her 
quick, disappointed glance at his 
empty hands. She herself was dressed 
as daintily as means would permit, 
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and fortunately at homely German 
courts an ex-pupil of the Conserva- 
toire may play before even Serene 
Highnesses in a slightly glorified Sun- 
day frock. But it was a sharp disap- 
pointment that Carl had so evidently 
forgotten her flowers—and how pale 
and strange he looked! 

“Mein Friiulein! I am in the saddest 
difficulty. My poem refuses to finish 
itself. There is something lacking in 
me, but I know not what, and the 
hours are getting few. It might be, 
that if you played to me even a little 
the mists would clear.” 

She knew him as a man of moods, 
for so the poet is made, but until then 
she had never seen him dejected or 
east down. She rose instantly, her 
whole heart drawn to him in his need, 
and feeling strong to help. How fortu- 
nate that excitement and unrest had 
made her be ready so much too soon! 
Why, there was an hour, nearly two, 
before she and the violin need set out! 
She would not even mention her en- 
gagement lest he should remember the 
flowers and be vexed with himself. 
Thankfully he saw her glad willing- 
ness to serve him, and if her finery 
moved him to any thought, it was 
that she might be giving up a coffee- 
party at some fellow-student’s in order 
to do him a kindness. Perhaps he 
never even noticed it, for to him she 
was always fair. 

“IT will come,” she said cheerily. “TI 
suppose you are sitting like a ship- 
wrecked mariner in a troubled sea of 
MSS., and starving for something to 
eat.” 

His rooms were somewhat larger 
and better furnished than hers, but 
still redolent of forced economy, an* 
her very first move was a somewhat 
contemptuous examination of his cup- 
board, containing a few of the neces- 
saries of life. For once he heard can- 
did and unflattering comments on his 
larder, and her dainty sniff at the 
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breakfast sausage was frankly suspi- 
cious. 

“Pouf! I would at least kill my own 
cats, and have them fresh! There’s 
nothing here fit for a Christian, much 
less a poet! Imagine a sonnet inspired 
by a ‘bratwurst.’ Have patience a 
moment.” With a silken rush and 
rustle she was in her own room again, 
ransacking it of dainty cakes and two 
fresh eggs. 

With cunning deftness she smuggled 
the eggs into some hot strong coffee, 
and meekly obeying her imperious or- 
ders, he ate and drank, feeling already 
strengthened, while the tender strains 
of her violin stole refreshingly over 
his disturbed nerves and quieted 
them. 

“Tell me your theme,” she said, as 
with renewed hope he took up his pen, 
“and in my own way I will accompany 
you.” 

“I have named it ‘The Sacrifice of 
Love.’ See! much is already accom- 
plished. But it goes not—somehow! 
Here is a pastorale, so stiff, so unliv- 
ing, like a set theatre scene, and noth- 
ing of what is in my heart.” 

She held the violin more firmly, and 
let the bow fall quiveringly upon 
the strings. 

“IT see, you want the birds to sing, 
the leaves to rustle dreamily, the 
stream to babble brightly in the sun- 
shine, before it goes to sleep in the 
quiet shadows of some _ enchanted 
lake. Listen then, and translate into 
words.” 

She touched the chords with power, 
and little by little the very breath of 
life stirred all his dumb creation. No 
longer doubtful or hesitating, with the 
mists cleared from his brain, he 
worked joyfully and with zest, hap- 
pily conscious that under the stimulus 
of her music he was doing the best 
that was in him. For her, it was a 


rich reward to see the stress and 
strain of vain endeavor pass from his 
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face, and watch the busy pen so sel- 
dom pausing or ata loss. Such a 
keen pleasure is the rarest that even 
a musician may know, but the dark- 
ening of the room warned her that she 
must soon leave him. 

“Tell me!” she said, still playing 
softly that the spell might not be 
broken, “what is the sacrifice? What 
does she do?” 

“Ach! It suits not me that the 
woman should sacrifice herself to the 
man. My story is otherwise told, yet 
even now I set it differently accord- 
ing to your music, which inspires me 
to do better than myself. I shall win 
the laurel crown—ve shall win it to- 
gether, and then the golden days shall 
no longer be waited for, they will be 
with us.” 

His burning enthusiasm found its 
true answer in her, and again the rich 
notes filled the darkening room. He 
had soon to light his lamp, and across 
her face, as she stood near the win- 
dow, passed momentary flashes of il- 
lumination, accompanied by the swift 
roll of wheels. Some of the Grand- 
Duke’s guests meant to go early and 
get good places. She played on pa- 
tiently, until the very last moment 
that she could spare him, and then the 
notes dropped softly into silence like 
the ceasing of summer rain. She tried 
to slip unobserved from the room, but 
before she could do so the busy pen 
had stopped, and Carl sat like one 
wakened from a dream. 

“Mein Friiulein! you will never leave 
me with your gracious work half 
done! Give me but this one evening, 
and I will pay it back with all my 
life! There is fame, honor, almost to 
my hand, but without your help I 
have no power to write even one line. 
Herzliebste! I entreat of thee!” 

He pleaded so confidently, never 
dreaming of all he was asking, yet as 
she listened she began to see that am- 
bition was not the central figure in 
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her picture after all. If it had been 
she would not have moved quietly and 
wordlessly back to her place again, 
where the flashing of passing lamps 
showed her face pale and set. She 
was breathless with sudden renuncia- 
tion—giddy from the haste of resolve, 
that already his 
success was dearer to her than her 
own. Would the cost be too great, if 
ouly the setting of her sun meant for 
him a new and happy dawning? She 
thought not, and so played on, with 
his warm thanks ringing in her ears, 
and stilling the tumult of crushed 
hepes, played with a perfect under- 
standing of his theme, making him 
wonder and rejoice at her divining 
power. 

“The streets are noisy to-night,” he 
said to her gaily, “but that disturbs 
To morrow it is not poor little 


and only conscious 


not us. 
autumn violets that shall grace your 
début, but rare white as your 
hand. When their greets 
you they will remind you of all I owe, 
and you will play the better, inspired 


. 


roses, 


sweetness 


by your own goodness.’ 
She saw his mistake, letting it pass 
in silence; yet she was glad he had not 


forgotten her flowers, although they 
would be no longer needed. Her 
ehances in Weinbergen were lost. 


True, the andience, with a long pro- 
gram to enjoy, would never miss an 
but the Direc- 


a point of 


unknown violin soloist. 
torate, who had strained 
etiquette to admit a débutante, would 
shake off dust and 
leave her comfortless. 

Some of the carriages were already 
returning. and the cathedral chimes 
had rung out the hour of ten, before 
Carl Brenner had finished his task, 
and translated it aloud, for his Eng- 
lish was stronger than Kathleen’s 
yerman, and to them both it seemed 
very good. 

“We shall win,” he repeated, with 
that certainty which is sometimes pro- 


her ungrateful 
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phetic; and then, carried away by the 
joy of a well-completed task, and all 
the happy emotions which love, hope 
and gratitude bring with 
took her suddenly in his 
kissed her. 
was, he meant nothing but 
and 


them, he 
arms and 
the action 
what was 
thanksgiving. 


Impulsive as 
reverential, tender 
In his thoughts she was already his 
betrothed, held in honor and 
esteem, vet he had made a grave mis- 
take. To her, it seemed as though he 
had desecrated the altar on 
which she had laid her sacrifice, and a 
great revulsion of feeling against her 
own act and against him made her un- 


highest 


white 


governably angry, almost beside her- 
self with scorn and self-reproach. She 
was Irish, with the faults and fineness 
of her race. 

“How dare you! how dare you! Is 
it for this that I have?— I will tear 
your work in pieces!” 

With reckless, unreasoning fury she 
seized the sheets of MS. He made one 
quick, involuntary gesture, as though 

her, and then 
patient. If she 


from 
stood shamed and 

chose to punish him so, he would sub- 
mit, and to an extent his forbearance 
conquered her, for she flung the MS. 


to rescue them 


down again. 

“I will not tear the living words,— 
they might cry out, but I hope you 
will fail! Do you hear 

She was so fierce that Carl, not un- 


himself unnerved 


9” 


derstanding, and 
with the day’s strain and toil, hardly 
knew how to deal with her or allay 
the storm he had raised. 
“Mein Friiulein!” he began 
“T have done what is wrong, but it is 


gently, 


because I—” 

But she would not hear him, being 
in that passion of heat and resentment 
which sees nothing but itself. 

“I hope you will fail!” she repeated, 
and so left him. 

But after a while he comforted him- 
self. “She will forgive me. To-mor- 
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row’s triumph will soften her heart, 
and she will understand all the joy 
I have no fear at all!” 

himself 


and forgive. 

He went out then to calm 
down with the cool river breeze, and 
found the streets full of a joyous 
crowd, who were returning from the 
palace, where they had been cheering 
the illustrious guests as they came out 


from the concert. At first Carl gave 
no heed to them, but a few words 


overheard quickened his fears, and he 
asked a bystander what was the rea- 
son of so many people being about at 
that hour. 

“There has been a grand concert at 
the palace. Nothing worse, and we 
have just been’ shouting 
hoarse for all the pretty women. 
missed something, I can tell you!” 


ourselves 


You 


“What! the concert to-night? Then 
there is one also tomorrow?” 
“No, it is the parting festivity! The 


Grand-Duke goes early to morrow to 
Berlin.” 


Carl went on ny and all the 
bright lights shining on the _ river 
turned dim in his sight. 

“Ach Gott! the little Kiiszlein! She 


has sacrificed herself for me, and 1 
Ach Gott!” 

If only she had heard his passion of 
remorseful tenderness, her hurt would 
have been healed; but although he 
tried to see her the next day ne failed, 
and the day after that she left Wein- 
bergen without his knowledge. 

For six long years 
vainly for her, and none could under- 
stand why Carl Brenner, the success- 
ful flattered poet-—for the prize poem 
had name—always wrote 
sorrowfully, as one who had missed 
the best in life. But just then it was 
the fashion to be sad, and they suc- 
gested this as a possible reason for his 


he searched 


made his 


melancholy. 
* * * + . * 


“Miss Haynes, will you play for us 


again?” 
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Kathleen rose a little 
wearily, because she was paid to en- 
For six years 
failing 


promptly if 


tertain these people. 
she had struggled on, neither 
nor succeeding, but just balancing be- 
tween the two, earning enough to feed 
and clothe herself, but quite outside 
the real artistic circle. 

The ring had opened once to let her 
in, but she had not seized the chance, 
and it had closed against her inexor- 
ably. Out of Weinbergen there had 
been none to lend a helping hand, and 
way through the 
many a 


she had fought her 
years, dropping in weariness 
bright hope and ambition, and leaving 
it by the wayside. She had laughed 
sometimes, remembering the girl so 
young and so silly making playfellows 
and confidants of the pigeons; 
but she was not without consolations, 
for Carl Brenner’s work was well 
known in England, and it had been 
her labor of love to go through every 
line, dictionary in hand, and rejoice 
that he at least had caught the tide at 
the flood. Her 
of its own inanition, 
good stayed with her. 

The warm auburn had faded a 
little from her hair, and the discipline 
of life had tamed her into patience; 
but she touched the strings with all 
the old love and even greater power, 
only the last chord instead of being 
true was a trembling faint discord, for 
advancing towards her, and parting 
the careless throng as he came, was 
Carl Brenner. The entertainment had 
been given in his honor, and God had 
sent her there to meet him. His face 
was simply irradiated with the joy of 
finding her at last, and as he caught 
her hands the tears were in his eyes. 


very 


rancor had soon died 
and what was 


“Herzgeliebte! I have found you— 
after many days!” 

And the crowd looked on in dumb 
amazement, dry as Gideon's fleece, 
whilst on the chosen two the richest 
dew of heaven descended. Yet the 
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mere onlookers could not be all un- 
moved, for even to witness such hap- 
piness from afar off is a solemn thing. 
tut to Carl, he and Kathleen were 
alone with their joy. He was conscious 
of nothing else in the world. 

I have sought you every- 
in Munich—at Ber- 
your native 


“Beloved! 
where. In Paris, 
lin, Leipsic—through all 
land. Never a written word of mine 
but it was a message seeking you 
through all the world. Ach! the little 


The Argosy. 
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Kiszlein to be so cruel—so unforgiv- 
ing. But now is all the sorrow and 
vain longing overpast. There remains 
to us only the joy of meeting, and 
thou art of me once again the great 
inspiration!” 

In his impetuous tender hurry of 
words he waited for no answer, nor 
was there need of any She saw that 
he had remained faithful, and for 
them both there was a new heaven 
and a new earth. 

Ellen A. Smith. 





FAC ET 


SPERA. 


Time may have taken 
The dreams that were dearest; 
The work that lies nearest 
Must not be forsaken. 


Youth’s joyous passion 
Of faith may have left us; 
Pain has not bereft us 

Of hands that can fashion. 


Obey then the Master! 


The furnace is steady, 
The bruised metal ready; 
Strike, welding it faster! 


And when we have finished 
Our span’s-breadth of action, 
That seemed but a fraction, 

Dull, dwindled, diminished, 


Then He, who is able 
To mould it, will take it, 
Our fragment, and make it 
One link in the cable. 


No hurry will speed it. 
Yet cease not, nor tarry; 
For this chain must carry 
As long as men need it. 


Annie Matheson. 
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A VOYAGE IN 


The occasion is a large annual gath- 
ering, held in a beautiful park in a fav- 
ored corner of a southern county. It is 
a fine July afternoon, and a brilliant 
sun beams down upon a gay scene of 
white tents and rainbow flags, bright 
dresses and brighter faces, and is re- 
flected off the brazen instruments of the 
military band and the polished metal 
of the scores of bicycles that twist and 
wind in and out in graceful evolutions 
to the time of the music. 

A fringe of tall elm-trees borders the 
enclosure in which this féte is taking 
place, and in one corner, sheltered by 
the tallest of them, a huge, striped, red 
and yellow mushroom of silk and cord- 
age is gradually rising from the grass, 
and filling out its loose folds in obedi- 
ence to a stream of gas entering 
through a long snake-like tube. 

At present the growing monster is 
held to the ground by a heavy ring of 
sand-bags hung upon the meshes of the 
network. These have continually to 
be shited as the silk lifts, and the task 
is being swiftly and deftly accom- 
plished by our aeronaut, who, in his 
blue jacket and gold-laced cap, looks 
every inch the sailor he has good rea- 
son to consider himself, for he sails his 
craft over an ocean whose bounding 
shores man may And a 
right noble ship she is, holding in her 
shapely form 56,000 cubic feet of gas. 
And when at length the filling is com- 
pleted, and she rears her stately height 
into the air, swaying gracefully from 
side to side with the fresh breeze that 
sweeps the field, and straining and tug- 
ging at her moorings, impatient to be 
off, her captain may well eye her with 
pride and satisfaction as a craft well 
worthy of his command. 

And now the heavy ring is attached to 
the complicated cordage, and the bal- 


never reach. 


A Voyage in 





Cloudland. \ 


CLOUDLAND. 


loon drawn out into the open while the 
ear is brought forward and securely 
affixed. Then comes the cry for the 
passengers to take their places, and we 
rush forward between the swaying 
ropes and jump into the wicker basket 
which, for the next couple of hours, 
will constitute our little world. The 
wind is rising, and the balloon rolls 
and tugs yet more violently; but a score 
of strong arms are holding us down, 
while the captain stands paying out the 
sand-bags—till the exact lifting power 
is reached. “One more bag out. Now! 
Let her go!” And with one bound, amid 
the cheering of the crowd, we make a 
sudden plunge upwards, and _ rise 
swiftly a thousand feet into the sum- 
mer sky. 

How strange it seems! A minute ago 
we were clinging to the jolting car upon 
the ground, the shouts of the people 
ringing in our ears, the network strain- 
ing over our heads; and now, in an in- 
stant, the field has sunk to insignifi- 
sance below us, a wide and glorious 
prospect has unfolded itself beneath 
our wondering gaze, in which the tents 
and the crowd are but pin-points rap- 
idly from and the 
cheers have died away into a silence so 
sudden and profound that. for a mo- 
ment, it is almost appalling. And yet 
in ourselves there is no change. To us 
in the car it seems as if we did not 
move. Surely we have remained sta- 
tionary, only the earth has fallen away 
beneath us with a mighty swoop, and 
now is rolling backwards with a speed 
wellnigh bewildering. 

But the stillness, the sudden 
and peace! A strange fancy strikes 
one. Is it like this to die in action? 
To the soldier slain in the height of 
battle must there not come a silence, 
sudden and complete as this, as the 


lessening view, 


ealm 
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shouting and the din of war melt away 
into the hush of eternity, and the re- 
leased spirit rises into the fuller life, 
the freer world? A curious thought 
and a fleeting one, for impressions suc- 
ceed each other quickly; and as the 
landscape opens into one vast pano- 
ramic sheet, familiar objects present 
themselves in most unfamiliar aspects, 
and we strive to identify each as seen 
from this new and delightful point of 
view. 

There is the town, with its forest of 
chimneys scarcely dimmed by the light 
veil of smoke hanging over it. There 
river, reflecting the the 
its sinuous course such 
There 
its trim 


rays of 
with 
the 

gardens, 


the 
sun off 
dazzling brilliance. grand 
Elizabethan House, 
velvet lawns, and noble avenue of elm- 
but where are we? Where 
is the earth? Where is the sky? What 
is this sudden pall that has all at once 
enveloped us in its. stifling folds, and 
hidden the world from our eyes? 

We have entered the 


trees. There 


We soon learn. 
summer cloud that, three minutes ago, 
from the ground seemed nearer to us 
than the rest, though far, far away in 
the vault of the blue. Its damp cling- 
ing arms are round us; they have di- 
minished the light, and the air is thick, 
and hot, and moist. We feel strangely 
alone in our tiny car with the swelling 
roof of the silk No sound 
reaches us from the void below; no sign 


above. 


of life, no glimpse of earth: and though 
we know we are really hastening on- 
wards to the east with the speed of an 
express train, yet the balloon seems to 
hang absolutely stationary, and not a 
breath fans our cheeks. 

The experience is curious, if some- 
what depressing, but It does not last 
long. More light begins to penetrate 
the mist, and presently, looking down, 
we catch momentary glimpses of the 
earth between masses of vapor. Soon 
we have left the cloud altogether be- 
hind us—and then what a fairy-like 
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vision dawns on our astonished sight! 
Seen from the earth, clouds have ever 
seemed to us among the fairest forms 
ot God’s creation; but now, instead of 
being beneath them looking up, we are 
above and looking down upon them as 
they hang between us and the ground. 
We are level with others, and see their 
fleecy masses from a height equal to 
their own, and surely in all our expe- 
rience a sight more glorious, more won- 
derful and enchanting, has never be- 
fore gladdened our eyes! 

Around us rise range upon range of 
mountains, Alps and Andes and Hima- 
layas, of shimmering white, with soar- 
ing peaks and valleys—but 
with this difference (one might almost 
their terres- 


shadowy 


say improvement) upon 
trial prototypes: Instead of being sharp 
and jagged in their forms, with hard 
and rigid outlines, these mountain 
shapes are soft and “fluffy,” and their 
delicate mouldings are ever changing, 
melting and reforming, ever new, yet 
ever constant in their heavenly loveli- 
ness of spotless white and purple shade. 
Oh, for the brush of some inspired ar- 
tist to coloring 
their incomparable beauty! But, m 
truth, look where we will, the prospect 
To be sure we 


perpetuate in softest 


is equally enchanting. 
see nothing directly overhead, except 
the open mouth of the balloon, and the 
gaudy silk through the transparent gas, 
but below us the flecked here 
and there with patches of fleecy vapor, 


scene, 


is as varied as it is extensive, and as 
beautiful as it is strange. 

Although we are familiar with the 
country over which we are passing, we 
find it curiously difficult to identify the 
well-known features. This arises chiefly 
from the fact that, by reason of our 
height, hills and vales appear to us as 
one dead level, as flat as a map. Every- 
where are harvest fields, golden and 
ripe for the sickle, or with the corn al- 
ready standing in shocks that look in- 
significant indeed from 3,000 feet up, 
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for to that altitude we have now at- 
tained. There are stretches of open 
common, with straight white roads in- 
tersecting each other like a complicated 
puzzle. There are patchwork patterns 
of woods and meadows, over which 
floats the shadow of the balloon as we 
speed by. There are country houses 
standing in well-wooded parks, and or- 
namental water on which we can just 
distinguish the dots we take to be 
swans or wild-fowl. 

Here and there a little village or quiet 
townlet clusters around its gray church, 
in whose churchyard the grave- 
stones gleam white. The river winds 
in glittering curves through what we 
must suppose to be the valley, while 
across the face of the country runs the 
broad straight track of the Great West- 
ern Railway, spanned occasionally by 
Lilliputian bridges, and bordered by 
tiny white signal-posts that look like 
very diminutive child’s toys—belonging, 
perhaps to that small Noah’s Ark to 
which those ridiculously minute horses 
and cattle grazing in the fields apper- 
tain. Down the railway track we catch 
occasionally a puff of smoke, as a train 
creeps along like some strange species 
of caterpillar, and perhaps the faint 
echo of its whistle penetrates up to us 
every now ind then. Save for this and 
the occasional bark of a dog or report 
of a gun, no sound soever reaches us. 

A large town lies now to the left, with 
tall chimneys rising above its sea of 
roofs. This is Reading and its fac- 
tories, and beyond it we catch the glint 
of Father Thames. We are heading 
for Sandhurst, and presently pass di- 
rectly over the well-known buildings of 
the Royal Military College. Soon AI- 
dershot comes in view, its outlying 
camps of white tents plainly discern- 
ible. Below us are Bisley and Pir- 
bright with the rifle ranges, and farther 
on Woking and the white stones of the 
great cemetery. In our flight, this 


fine July afternoon, we sail over many 
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villages where Flower Shows and Galas 
are in progress; and through field- 
glasses we notice how every neck is 
craned upwards to watch us as we 
pass, and sometimes we fancy we hear 
the cheer with which we are hailed. 
We are conscious of interrupting the 
play of some score of cricket matches, 
and adding a new excitement to a 
dozen of merry school treats. Some- 
times a child’s shrill voice reaches our 
giddy height, and once, when the bal- 
loon has fallen somewhat, the notes of 
a strident piano-organ bear aloft a 
familiar tune. 

We enter no more clouds, though they 
are piled thick around us and occasion- 
ally obtrude filmy filaments between us 
and the earth. The sun shines upon us 
hotly, and suddenly one of our com- 
panions in the ear utters a delighted 
exclamation, and we turn to observe a 
strange and lovely phenomenon. Just 
level with us is the broad bulk of a 
snow-white cloud, and upon it the sink- 
ing sun has cast a perfect shadow of 
our balloon, sharp and_ well-defined. 
But around this shadow—framing it, as 
it were, in a fairy frame—is a lovely 
rainbow ring of brightest colors, a halo 
such as is rarely seen on earth, and not 
We are favored, in- 
even our 


often in the skies. 
deed, on this 
aeronaut allows that in all his many 
hundreds of ascents he has rarely ex- 
perienced one in which so many beau- 
tiful effects have been combined. 

The sun is hastening westward now, 


occasion, and 


and evening lights begin to intensify— 
if that be possible—the grandeur of the 
scene. The cooler air is causing the 
balloon to descend, and we fly within 
only a few hundred feet of the earth; 
so close that we can see the country- 
folk rushing out of their cottages to 
look at us, and watch the consternation 
which our near approach excites in a 
flock of sheep. 

But the surrounding country is cov- 
ered with dense belts of pine-trees 
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awkward to land in, and we have still 
a couple of bags of ballast left. So 
over goes a shower of sand, and swiftly 
we mount, up and up, till we attain to 
a higher elevation than we have yet 
reached, and now we find we are in 
sunshine again, for though on the earth 
the sun has set, yet from this great 
altitude he still seems well above the 
horizon. 

The wind is fresh as ever, and we are 
soon beyond the pine-woods, and towns 
and villages succeed each other in quick 
They are somewhat diffi- 
and 


succession. 
cult to identify, but Weybridge 
Walton-on-Thames are discernible, and 
the racecourse stamps Epsom beyond a 
doubt. 
exhilaration in this calm though rapid 
flight, the immense height, the sense of 
freedom, and the pure unbreathed air. 


There is a wonderful feeling of 


We wish our voyage might be extended 
for hours yet into the peaceful evening 


sky. But the sun has gone for good 
now, and our balloon is falling fast. 
Our last bag of ballast must be kept 


for the descent, now close at hand. 

Lower we swoop, and lower, and our 
captain, with practised eye, is looking 
ahead for a safe landing-place, no very 
easy task considering the stiffness of 
the wind. 

He has already unshipped the heavy 
grapnel, ready to drop it at an instant’s 
notice, and has let down the long trail 
rope whose end is now sweeping the 


meadows to the vast astonishment of 
the grazing cattle. We pass yet an- 
other cricket match, and interrupt it 


this time in good earnest, for the bats- 
men drop their bats and join with the 
tield in of the 
whose voyage is now so nearly over. 

shouts our 


whole chase monster 
“Look out for that tree,” 
‘aptain, as the top of a big elm looms 
We “duck” hastily, and 
the underside of 
Beyond the tree is 
with 


in the 
the 
the car as we pass. 
a house, and a_ garden 
houses, but we clear these and a wire- 


way. 


branches sweep 


green- 
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fencing boundary, and plunge straight 
down for a field of standing corn. 

“Smash!” falls the anchor, but 
ground is hard as iron and it fails to 
catch. “Now for a bump,” cries the 
aeronaut, and we get it too, as the car 
strikes the earth and turns over on its 
side, every twig of the wickerwork 
creaking with the strain. “Hold on 
tight!’ and we do, with might and 
main, while the wind catches the dying 
giant, and sweeps it onward over the 
field, the car bounding merrily after. 
It may be doubted whether we are do- 


the 


ing much good to the corn, but it is 
certainly helping ws, for the springy 
stalks offer plenty of and 
serve to break the force of the frequent 


resistance 


Right across the field we go, 
leaving a broad track behind us; but 
the captain, though tumbled 
his back and his cap gone, keeps firm 


bumps. 
over on 


hold on the valve line, and our pace is 
slackening. Soon we hear shouts, and 
a party of countrymen, hot and pant- 
ing. are upon us, and hold the car firm 
somewhat di- 


Ready 


while we scramble out, 
shevelled but ubhurt. 


helpers crowd in on every side, and in 


quite 


an inconceivably short space of time 
the gas is all out of the balloon, and 
the silk and cordage is folded up and 
packed into the car, the whole is hoisted 
on a cart, and we make for the nearest 
railway station through the gathering 
dusk, well satisfied with our after- 
noon’s adventure. 

And surely, too, we the better, 
morally, 


Better for the 


are 


both physically and for our 
brief visit to cloudland. 
pure air and exhilarating experience, 


and better also for our widened view 


into God's universe and the glories 
lavished so freely around us, whether 
we see them or no. We have been 
lifted, if only for an hour or two, into 
realms of peace and rest. We have 
realized, perhaps more fully than ever 
before, the vastness of the surround- 


ings in which our little lives are cast; 
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how small a part we each individually 
play in the great scheme of creation. 
And our hearts must be dull indeed, 
and our eyes be dim, if the grandeur 
and beauty of the scene so lately wit- 


The Leisure Hour. 


CAT AND 


It is time that the controversy con- 


cerning the superiority of cat or dog 
should be discussed on some more gen- 


eral ground than that of British feel- 


ing or human egotism. The case is 
prejudged, if we are to weigh the cat's 
merits on practical grounds, for the 
eat is essentially dramatic; or if we 
are to estimate ber character from the 
Western point of view, for the eat is 
an Oriental; or, finally, if we are to 


consider the moral qualities of the cat 
solely in relation to the desires of the 
human being. In all the 
vulgar estimate of the cat would be 


such 


cases 


the true one, and, according to this 
vulgar estimate, the cat is a domestic, 
comfortable animal, usually found 
curled up like an ammonite: essen- 
tially selfish, essentially cruel, and 
apart from these two drawbacks. es- 
sentially feminine. “The eat is selfish 
and the dog is faithful.” This sums 
up a judgment founded on wilful 
denseness and gross egotism. In re- 


spect to what is the dog faithful and 
the cat selfish? The judgment rests 
on this, that the human being is a 
very little portion of the cat's world, 
but is the all-absorbing object of the 
dog. Here plainly 
Greek, and we had better let the ac- 
cusation of egotism alone. 

But apart from egotism, the above 
summary of the ecat’s nature and 
habits is about as true as the follow- 
the 


qreek meets 


sportsman’s na- 


ing summary of 
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nessed have not filled us with thankful- 
ness, and with an overwhelming sense 
of the might, majesty and power of 
the beneficent Giver of All. 


Gertrude Beeon. 


DOG LIFE. 


ture and habit from the cat's point of 
view:—"The sportsman is a quiet and 
domestic, 
He 
eats less often, but more largely than 
The only thing that inter- 
feres with his domesticity is His tend- 


lazy creature, singularly 


fond of armehairs and smoking. 
other men. 


the house 
thus 
by a 


ency to absent himself from 
for hours his 


proper meal times, and 


together, missing 
driven 
madness which is quite foreign to his 
nature. If you come upon him at such 
times he is engaged in a prosaic kind 


of wholesale slaughter; he displays 
little strategy, no agility in this pur- 
suit, neither runs nor pounces, but 
kills his game at a distance through 
an unpleasant, noisy instrument. The 
sportsman, too, is absolutely danger- 
ous to life at such a time, and we 
have known eats fall victims to his 
madness. whereas if you meet him at 


ordinary times he is quiet and tame, 
both birds and animals. can be 
safely left in the room with the kit- 
tens, and has never been known to kill 
a caged bird. a very 
dangerous sort and 
must be regarded as radically unsafe. 


to 


The keeper is 

of sportsman, 
The difference is the same as that be- 
tween the rogue elephant and the ele- 
phant of uncertain temper.” The fact 
the usnal judgment cats 
a total misapprehension of 
the scope of a cat’s life. The cat is 
above all things a dramatist; its life 
The drama is 


is that of 


rests on 


is an endless romance. 
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played out on quite another stage than 
our own, and we only enter into it as 
man- 

We 
realize this with kittens; we see that 
the their the 
sounds and sights of it, are material 
for a drama half consciously piayed. 
But When 
the kitten passes our 


as stage 


subordinate characters, 
agers, or rather stage carpenters. 
lives, 


greater part of 


comes later. 
partly 


our mistake 
out of 
ken, and appears before us as a seri- 
-ous cat with the weight of the world 
on its shoulders, we believe that the 
romance has ceased. Not so; it has 
only gone deeper; the stage has not 
disappeared, but grown wide beyond 
our and if the cat no 


plays before our eyes it is probably on 


view; longer 


account of our failing sympathy. It 
is on the realization of this 
the cat's life that a true judgment of 


basis of 


its qualities depends. 

It is commonly said that cats are de- 
voted to places and not to persons. We 
have never found this true,but if it is 
the improbably 
from the fact that many people are de- 
voted to kittens but not to cats. Then 
the cat’s devotion is transferred to the 
the 
ambush, 


case it not results 


corners 


the 


her romances, 
where she has lain in 
place where she has secretly viewed 
the movements of her foe or of her 
prey, the place where she has experi- 
enced the surprising and absorbing 
joys of her kittens. The truth is that 
the scope of a cat’s emotion and ex- 


scene of 


periences too nearly resembles our 
own. We prefer the devotee. It is 
thus this general scope of life that 


chiefly differs between different races 
of animals. The moral qualities differ 
from individual to individual. 

Are cats selfish? The black Persian, 
“Ra,” was wholly selfish and self-ab- 
sorbed, owing. probably, to unhappy 
family relations when he was young. 
But “Persis” and “Mentu” were not 
selfish. Again and again they have 
been left in a room with a plate of 
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food, and not cared to eat because 


they were alone. But if one came in, 
there was an affectionate greeting, a 
short display ot emotion, and then the 
cat went with a good appetite to the 
A Manx eat Yorkshire 
The 
and 


plate. and a 


terrier lived in the same house. 
terrier Was seen to go to the cat, 
taking out of her mouth the meat she 
himself How 


was eating, he ate it 


does seltishness stand here? No one 
the Welsh “Taffy,” of 


for he is so enthusiastic, 


accuses collie, 
selfishness, 
so straightforward, so genial: but it 
“Taffy” and his dinner were left alone 
in the room we should not expect him 
to stand on ceremony. 

much from indi- 
“Ra” had a bad 
temper; he did not intend to allow lib- 


little 


Temper differs as 
vidual to individual. 
erties, and he gave warning of 
his intention; but cowardice made him 
good-tempered towards 


“Mentu” had the ocea- 


apparently 
other animals. 
sional irritability of a nervous temper- 
whether 
was a 


human. 
other 


ament, animal or 


“Persis” very fiend to 


animals, but had an utterly sweet and 
towards human be- 


grateful temper 


ings, unless jealousy intervened. But 


dogs are more frequently misjudged in 


respect of temper than eats. The 
nervous excitability of the collie is 
often mistaken for bad temper. We 
have known a bad-tempered collie, 
but the clergyman who owned it did 


not keep it long, for parochial organ- 
ization ran less smoothly 
congregation of the 


was kept at bay on a windy night. 


when the 
chapel 
We 
moral qualities, but 
the 


mission 
have spoken of 
there is a real difference between 
conscience of cat and dog, founded on 
the fundamental difference already 
mentioned. The conscience in either 
case we take to be essentially the ree- 
ognition of a than 
that of personal desire, and sometimes 


standard higher 


antagonistic to it. The cat gives evi- 


dence of such a standard when she 
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brings a cat friend to share her din- 
ner, when she lets a dog friend take 
the food out of her mouth; and in the 
educative course of conduct observed 
towards her kittens, even when the 
first immediate desires of motherhood 
ure passing. If the sense of duty in the 
animal, or in the human being, is orig- 
inally based on the “sanctions” of pain 
and pleasure, the true quality of the 
motive is clear, even at a low stage of 
its evolution. 

The dog’s conscience takes 
what higher rank than the eat’s, 
the chief part of his moral code he ac- 
cepts as a law given by a higher be- 
ing. He shows a desire for moral ap- 
probation when he has behaved well; 
he is depressed by moral disapproba- 
tion quite apart from the fear of the 
whip. tut a cat defies the external 
code if it dare, and covets admiration 
ather than moral approbation. 

“Zsthetiec sensitiveness seems 
developed in the cat than in the dog. 
The keenness of a dog's intelligence 
combined with the inferiority of na- 
ture that lies behind it makes the em- 


a some- 
for 


more 


ployment of the senses almost entirely 
Among esthetic sensibil- 
is the 


utilitarian. 
ities the enjoyment of 
keenest and most common, 
perception of color perhaps the rarest. 
Neither the cat nor the dog can com- 
pare of course in musical susceptibil- 


music 
and the 


ity with the parrot, who is shaken by 
emotion: but we have 
known a eat show very marked 
pleasure in a whistled tune. It is com- 
mon to find dogs who “sing,” follow- 
ing, to some rough extent, high or iow 
notes of music, but one doubts if such 


storms of 


imitation is conscious, or based at all 
on enjoyment. The dog appears de- 
pressed with lowered head and tail, or 
kind of 
On the 


uncomfortably excited, and a 


thrill precedes the sounds. 


other hand, both cats and dogs appear 
to be unconscious of the sounds they 
utter until experience or definite teach- 
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ing has shown them the result. To 
make a dog utter sounds voluntarily 
is often very difficult, and those who 
can “sing” to order seem to exercise 
a painful tension of will. Again, ex- 
citement will strangulate the voice of 
a dog, like that of a shy girl at a sing- 
ing lesson, so that his strongest im- 
pulse to appeal is mute. \So, too, cats 
often silently open their mouths when 
they demand food. Such facts seem to 
point to the conclusion that the voice 
is not purposely produced, and that 
though sounds may give warning or 
guidance to other animals, the utter- 
ance is dependent on physical impulse. 
When the impulse is imitative it may 
depend ultimately on such sensation 
as is felt by some people in the throat 
when a bourdon stop is on the organ, 
and by most people when they hear, 
for instance, the cheering of a large 
crowd. If this are on the 
wrong tack in comparing the sounds 
of animals, varied and_ specified 
though they are, to language: and 
should rather compare them to weep- 
ing and laughter, which provoke an 
imitative response, or even to the 
sounds of a man who has early be- 
come dumb through deafness. For in 
such cases it is not purpose but effi- 
cient cause that must be the subject 
of inquiry. 

With regard to color both cats and 
dogs appear to have little msthetic 
perception. We have heard of a dog 
appearing to prefer scarlet to blue, 
but it is difficult toe eliminate the 
effect of association in dealing with a 
single instance. Cats, however, seem 
to show a definite z«sthetic perception 
of texture, ssthetic, for it is not ordi- 
nary bodily comfort which rules. They 
may like to sleep on velvet, but they 
revel, waking, in the feeling of crack- 
ling paper, or texture of stiff silks; 
and there is a well-authenticated story 
of a cat which goes into the garden to 
lick the under sides of foxglove-leaves, 


is so we 
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and cannot be kept from trying with 
his tongue the texture of flannelette. 
But the keenest wsthetic pleasure for 
a cat lies in the region of smell. The 
dog uses smell merely as a medium of 
information, but the cat revels in it. 
She will linger near a_tree-trunk, 
smelling each separate aromatic leaf, 
for the pure pleasure of it, not, like 
a dog, to trace friend, foe, or prey. If 
the window of a close room is opened 
the cat leans out, smelling the air; 
new dresses are smelt, partly perhaps 
for future recognition, but also appar- 
ently for pleasure. A strong smell, 
above all a _ spirituous is not 
only disagreeable, but absolutely pain- 
ful. Lavender may please a 
tiger, but it will put a cat to flight. 
This apparent power of wsthetic en- 
joyment in the cat is counterbalanced 
in the dog by a quality we are wont to 
rank highly, yet not without a haunt- 
ing misgiving. The dog has a _ rudi- 
mentary sense of humor. It is the 
commonest thing in the world to see a 
petted dog try to laugh off a scolding. 


smell, 


water 
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If he is encouraged, if his fooling is 
successful, he will repeat it again and 
again with growing exaggeration, will 
roll with wide mouth and absurd con- 
tortions, or fly at one’s face to lick it. 
On the other hand, he will recognize 
that teasing is a humorous proceed- 
ing, and when he begins to get bored 
will try to stop it humorously. 

Now the cat is solemnity incarnate; 
to punish it is to cause instant offence, 
to tease it is to its dignity. 
The better bred a cat is the 
easily is it offended. But the 
is, after all, a gross 


outrage 
more 


“sense 


of the ridiculous” 


quality, and the humor of one age 
seems vulgarity to the next. A cat is 


never vulgar. The old Egyptians said 
that a cat reasoned like a man, and 
the root of the matter is there. In the 
dog there is a quicker intelligence, a 
greater adaptability, and more facility 
But a dog cannot, as a 
eat end and 
purpose, and live its own life. He is, 
after all, the kinsman of Brer Fox, but 


in planning. 


can, determine its own 


the cat is a scion of royalty. 
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*ale sisters! 


Children of the craggy scree, 


Deep dale and murmuring woodland, where ye plied 
All household arts, meek, passion-taught, and free, 
Kinship your joy, and Fantasy your guide! 
Ah! avho again "mid English heaths shall see 
Such strength in frailest weakness, or so fierce 
Behest on tender women laid, to pierce 
The world’s dull ear with burning poetry? 
—Whence was your spell?—and at what magic spring, 
Under what guardian Muse, drank ye so deep 
That still ye call, and we are listening: 
That still ye plain to us, and we must weep? 
—Ask of the winds that haunt the moors, what breath 
Blows in their storms, outlasting life and death! 


The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Meucitk and Morocco. 


MENELIK AND MOROCCO. 


Alarmists on the Jingo Dress are at 
present engaged in the congenial task 


of manufacturing scares out of hy- 
pothetical premises, and threatening 
the supposed perpetrators of imagin- 


ary crimes with all the sound and fury 
characterizes 
The Daily Mail, 
mem- 


which habitually these 
time-honored tactics. 
other 
family, 
existence of 
Mo- 


Russian  in- 


Gazette and 
happy 
the 


designs 


St. James's 
hers of the same are 
busy “discovering” 
French 
French 


trigues in Abyssinia, whereby the Brit- 


mysterious upon 


rocco, and and 


ish Empire is exposed to deadly 
peril. 
The French, we are told, are about 


to take advantage of existing difficul- 
Africa by inaugurating 
some coup against the most westerly 
States—decadent, 
turesque, On the 
other hand, the wily Menelik is cred- 
ited, at the instigation of “unscrupu- 
lous” and French 
the and Lagarde 
with the suicidal intention of roliing 
down his armies upon the Nilotic 
plains, and of disputing the supremacy 
of Great Britain in the Nile Valley. 
The foundation upon which these pre- 
cious stories are built is chiefly made 
up of and mendacity. 
But as there must exist, even for the 


ties in South 


of the Barbary pie- 


barbaric Morocco. 


Russian agents of 


Leontieff stamp, 


exaggeration 


most stupid of: canards, some element 
—under given circumstances—of_ re- 
mote possibility, which can be trans- 
formed by judicious handling into im- 
mediately impending fact, so the “one- 
tenth” in this case is the question o? 
Twat (Tuat), and the supposed per- 
sonal ambitions of the Negus. 

The question of a French occupation 
of the Twat oases has been an annu- 
half- 


oases of 


ally recurring one for the last 
years. 


dozen The fertile 


comprised 
“Twat” 
and 
southeast of Morocco, on the edge of 
the monotonous and _ interminable 
sand-dunes of the Western Sahara. 
The inhabitants (pure Berber for the 
but including Arab and 
negro before the 
the French, 
Dey of Al- 
place 


Gurara, Twat and Tidliket 
in the general designation of 
south of Algeria 


are situate 


most part, 
Arabised elements) 
conquest of Algeria by 
used to pay tribute to the 
giers. In 1857 they 
their country under the protection of 
the French authorities, to whom they 


sought to 


which, how- 


Apparently 


sent a special mission, 


ever, resulted in failure. 
in dread of a conquest ri et armis, they 
thereupon claimed protection from the 
Sultan of Morocco, whose spiritual as- 
was al- 
His 


accepted 


cendency—being Mussulmans 
ready acknowledged by them. 
Shereetian Majesty 


both their submission and the twenty 


gladly 


negro maidens who, according § to 
Reclus, accompanied it. But the Moor- 
ish Court has never exercised any but 
nominal influence the 
while retaining its spiritual hold upon 
It took what given, 
with 
The French, 


over oases, 


the people. was 


and, in accordance precedent, 


gave nothing ir return. 


however, have never ceased to con- 
sider “Twat” as forming a _ natural 


portion of the Algerian hinterland, to 
be occupied at the first really favor- 
opportunity. France has never 
taken the trouble to conceal her inten- 


from the 


able 
tions with regard to Twat 
Powers; M. Ribot publicly declared in 
1891 that France could not admit the 
right of any Power and 
now that the time has come for a con- 
summation of a policy long matured, 
it is safe to assume that none of them 
will stir a finger to stop her. In fact, 
by the occupation of Imsalah, the prin- 


to interfere, 
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the of Tidliket, 
and Igli, the chief centre of Gurara, 
the question is half settled already. 
Thither the French 
troops, and stores 
accumulated in these two places pre- 
paratory to future operations. Every- 


cipal town in oases 


are despatching 


are being rapidly 


thing points to a speedy absorption of 
the entire oases. 

The event, indeed, was bound to oc- 
and would taken 
sooner but for international friction in 
other parts of the Dark Continent. It 
inevitable 

expansion 


cur, have place 


is an accompaniment to 


French southwards from 
Algeria across the desert to the fertile 
plains of the Western and Central 
Sudan, and no responsible’ British 
statesman will be prepared to dispute 
the undertake, 
when she deems fit, a difficult opera- 


tion so essential to her African policy. 


right of France to 


For the Twat oases are at once the 
centre of a spiritual propaganda 
openly antagonistic to French influ- 


the 
speak—of the Hoggar 
Redskins of the Sahara whose implac- 
able hostility is a perpetual stumbling 
block to French efforts at penetration. 
Nor, despite all rumors to the 
tary, does it seem probable that an oc- 
cupation of the oases will disturb the 
A spiritual as- 
valid 


ence and nesting-place—so_ to 


Tuareg, those 


con- 


status quo in Morocco. 
cendency does not constitute a 
claim to territorial possession, and it 
is difficult to believe that the Sultan 
of Morocco intends to bring about a 
rupture with his powerful neighbor. If 
the French think the political risks of 
an occupation of Twat commensuate 
with the advantages to be gained 
thereby, it is distinetly their own af- 
fair, and Great Britain has no cause 
interference. When 
the hour has for a dismember- 
ment of British interests, 
which centre on the north coast, can 
be defended without difficulty. But 


the time is not yet. 


or excuse for 
come 


Morocco, 


Turning from Morocco to Abyssinia, 
past events testify to the improbabil- 
ity of all the wild tales so complais- 
antly published by the Jingo Press. If 
Menelik had really wanted to dispute 
the bank ol 
the Nile he might have done so with 


our supremacy to right 


a fair chance of temporary success 
two years ago, when Marchand 
the west and De Bonchamps from the 


frow 


east were striving to reach Fashoda. 


But, notwithstanding the loud boasts 


of braggarts like Prince Henri d'Or 
leans, we know now that, while 


openly encouraging De Bonchamps, 
Menelik secretly opposed his progress, 
and that the great army of 50,000 


Abyssinians which was to have ap- 
peared on the White Nile only existed 
in the imagination of the Chauvinist 
the Menelik 
than any that 
his soldiers, magnificent as mountain- 
die like 
posed to the miasmatic fumes of the 
low-lying plains whieh extend 
and southward of the high Abyssinian 
He-is also perfectly well 


prints of Boulevards. 


knows better one else 


eers, rotten sheep when ex- 


west 


plateaux, 
aware that his interests lie In preserv- 
ing good relations with all the Pow- 
ers, and with that Power 
which has recently defeated the most 
generally 


especially 
formidable and victorious 
enemies which Abyssinia has ever had 
to encounter—the Dervishes. Pro- 
vided British policy in Abyssinia is dl- 
rected upon honest lines, and that the 
mistakes out of Hewett's 
Treaty of 1884 are not repeated, there 


arising 


is no reason whatever for fearing that 
our intercourse with the Negus will be 
The 
interests in 


otherwise than satisfactory. 
d'etre of 


Abyssinia is mainly 


French 
sentimental and 
the dis- 
upon 


raison 


commercial, and apart from 


British 
independence of 


closure of any designs 
the that 
which France would doubtless oppose. 


country 


we need not concern ourselves, save In 


a commercial sense—as affecting the 
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Zeila route--with the progress of the 
Jibutil-Harrar Railway. As for Rus- 
sia, although the object she eventually 
hopes to secure by her flattering con- 
descension to Menelik—viz., a coaling 
station on the Red Sea—is apparent 
enough, we shall not go to war with 
her on that account; while, so far as 
concerned, it will 
the alarmists, 
cryptic in- 


Count Leontieff is 
probably be news to 


who represent him as a 


The Speaker. 
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triguer in Russian pay, to hear that the 
principal shareholders in the commer- 
cial undertaking in which he is en- 
gaged in the “equatorial 
province” are Belgians and English- 
men; among the latter a 
“broker” well known in London and 
Antwerp; among the former, 
of the distinguished—or notori- 
ous—members known in 
Belgiuni as le groupe congolais. 


so-called 
prominent 
several 


most 
of what is 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mrs. Meynell’s monograph on Ruskin 
is announced by Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. for immediate publication. 


It is announced that Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard has a new African story nearly 
ready. It is called “Black Heart and 
White Heart,” and deals with the ro- 
mance of a pair of Zulu lovers in the 
days of the redoubtable Cetewayo. 


The presiding genius of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet is the personage of chief 
interest in Leon H. Vincent's interesting 
study, “Hotel de Rambouillet and the 
Précieuses,” published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The characteristics of 
the Marquise and her salon, the first 
in France, are charmingly set forth, 
and the growing up from within the 
Hotel of the cult of the 
which later broke loose from the tradi- 
tions of its old home and became the 
butt of Moliére’s wit, is traced with 
skill. The book, as a whole, is one to 
arouse further interest in seventeenth 


Précieuses, 


century life. 


No one appreciates better than Mr. 
Herbert Spencer the difficulties which 


M. 
his writings present to the person 
known as “the average reader.” He 


remarked recently of his “Principles of 
Psychology” that, instead of calling it 
“Caviare to the General,” he used to 
call it “Cod-liver Oil to the General,” 
for he felt sure that ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred, if allowed to choose 
between taking a spoonful of cod-liver 
oil and reading a chapter of his book, 
would take the oil without a moment’s 


hesitation. 


The newly-organized Boston publish- 
ing house of Noyes, Platt & Company 
is to publish editions in English and 
in French of the Official Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Fine Arts Exhibit of 
the United States at the Paris Exposi- 
This new house is the result of 
Curtis 


tion. 
co-operation 
and Cameron, publishers of the Copley 
Prints, and Small, Maynard & Co., but 
it does not affect in any way the gen- 
eral business of the two co-operating 


between Messrs. 


houses. 


A Revolutionary tale, which has the 
usual complement of Tory and patriot 
heroes, but whose heroine is a shallow- 
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minded coquette of the “Anglo-maniac” 
type, is “Philip Winwood,” by Robert 
Neilson Stephens. The story abounds 
in exciting incident, and it is Win- 
wood’s seltishly-ambitious wife who is 
responsible for much of the plotting 
against and spying upon the Colonial 
army in which Winwood is a trusted 
captain. After the failure of an at- 
tempt to capture Washington and send 
him to London, the disgraced wife be- 
takes herself to England, and Win- 
wood, who is represented to be a sort 


of American Bayard, follows her in 
due time. L. C. Page & Co. 
The corruption of society life in 


Madrid is unsparingly pictured by a 
Jesuit priest, Luis Coloma, in a novel 
published by Little, Brown & Co., en- 
titled “Currita, Countess of Albornoz.” 
The Countess is the most prominent 
figure in a circle of degenerates, whose 
chief end is to satisfy endless ambi- 
tions, political or Side by 
side with the intrigues of the Countess 
are set the experiences and the spirit- 
ual development of her two children, 
whom she has left to the training of 
The portrayal of 


otherwise. 


priests and nuns. 
these child lives is exquisite as well 
as strong and searching, and serves to 
balance the too heavy shade of the 
other picture by lights that are very 
tender and often sad. The intense 
moral purpose of the romance is evident 
throughout. The book is admirably 
translated by Estelle Huyck Attwell. 
A wholesome and inspiriting book, 
which deliberately sets out to increase 
the measure of Christian faith in the 
world, and will undoubtedly be of use 
in that direction, is “Man and His 
Divine Father,” by the Rev. John C. 
Clarke, D.D., which A. C. McClurg & 
Co. publish. Lt is an attempt to solve 
some of the theological problems of the 
day, to establish the authoritative posi- 
tien of the Bible by an interpretation 


of its meaning which is neither too 
conservative nor too liberal, and to 
make the harmony between science, 


philosophy and religion distinctly ap- 
parent to the average mind. On such 
points as the use and logical effective- 
hess of prayer, for instance, this book 
speaks with no uncertain sound. 


A collection of half a dozen short 
stories which will attract attention, not 
only for their timeliness, but for a de- 
cidedly graphic and spirited style, is 
Caryl David Haskins’s “For the Queen 
in South Africa,” published by Little, 
Brown & Co. Most of the heroes who 
figure therein are young Englishmen, 
but Irishman in 
burg, whose vindictive feelings toward 
England lead him to a conference with 
Kruger which has a certain comic ele- 
ment about it, but who, when the crisis 
comes, finds himself marching up a 
hill in the face of the Boers to the cry 
of “Hooray for Old Ireland and the 
freedom of the Uitlanders.” Perhaps 
the most striking tale of all is “Judge 
Not,” a study in cowardice and cour- 


one is an Johannes- 


age, as painful as it is effective. 


It is thankfulness that 
there are such wise, brave and inspir- 
The 


aims 


occasion for 
ing books as “The Arts of Life.” 
author, Richard Rogers Bowker, 
to make clearer the underlying princi- 
ples which ought to be insistently kept 
in mind in the shaping of life. The 
which he ure 

“Business,” “Politics” 


It 1s an optimistic, 


four “arts” considers 
“Education,” 
and “Religion.” 
not an easy-going faith that influences 
the treatment of these subjects, and the 
chapter on “Politics” is noteworthy in 
its firm and brilliant handling of the 
significance of our American form of 
government, with its mistakes, perils 
and triumphs. The essay on “Educa- 
tion” will give valuable and stimulat- 
ing suggestions to a multitude of in- 
quiring theorists. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 
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“Sour Grapes,” instead of “Unleav- 
ened Bread,” might have been the title 
of Robert Grant’s new novel. The 
woman with social ambitions is not a 
new figure in fiction. But the woman 
who conceals such ambitions under the 
pretence of devotion to higher things, 
affecting to despise the distinction 
she covets, and achieving in philan- 
thropy and reforms the écldt she would 
fain have won in social life, is less of- 
ten met there. Judge Grant has drawn 
her portrait, as well as that of her third 
husband, the politician, with a merci- 
realism—caricature, of his 
critics will call it. Certainly a few 
kindlier touches would have made the 


less some 


book pleasanter reading. But it is 
clever and stimulating, and contains 


The adherents of the 
‘auses which Selma White 
“espoused” must not take Judge 
Grant too seriously, and fume and fret 
over him in hot weather. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


wholesome truth. 
various 


A multitude of Emperor Nero’s vic- 
tims have received the sympathy of 
the indignant modern world, and now 
it is Nero’s wife who makes her appeal 
for justice in Wilhelm Walloth’s excit- 
ing romance, “Empress Octavia,” 
which Little, Brown & Co. publish. 
The story opens with a harrowing de- 
scription of the sports at the Circus 
and the death of a band of Christians, 
but its main interest centres around the 
about the 
figure of surrounded 
by a few staunch friends and a host 
of intriguing enemies. The hero is a 
young sculptor, who is Nero’s uncon- 


Emperor’s household, and 
pitiful Octavia, 


scious tool, and who believes for a long 
time that the Emperor is a 
patron of the fine arts, and actually 
desires the bust of Octavia which he 
has ordered the artist to make for him. 
It is a graphic study of an utterly de- 
The translation is well 


sincere 


generate time. 


done by Mary J. Safford. 


-.of the most impressive of the 
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That it must have been “great fun” 
to write it is the irresistible conclusion 
after reading Arlo Bates’s “Love in a 
Cloud.” It is an ingenious, cleverly 
complicated and delightfully droll bit 
of comedy, with flashes of genuinely 
serious character study now and then. 
“Love in a Cloud” is the title of a 
novel whose authorship is unknown to 
most persons, and there are in the 
book, besides the rising young author 
himself, the people who are not deny- 
ing that they wrote it, the wrathful 
individuals who think they have been 
written up, the admiring debutante 
who sends notes to the unknown genius 
by way of the publisher, the fortune- 
hunting count, the girl who will not 
marry him and plenty of other divert- 
ing men and women, some of whom 
will be well remembered as figuring in 
“The Puritans.” Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


A story of modern Italy, with a plot 
increasingly exciting, is Dr. William 
Barry’s “Arden Massitur.” It is a 
book whose every word must be read, 
sometimes for the subtle beauty of 
description, again for the rare quality 
of the thought, but always Decause the 
onrush of the action will not allow any 
slighting. The hero is an English 
journalist, with strong socialistic the- 
ories, who goes to Italy with a vague 
idea of learning a great deal, and does 
learn it in an unexpected fashion, for 
he incurs the displeasure of the Ca- 
morra, and is a marked man, obliged 
to take refuge with friends in 
the castle of the Sorelli. The conflict- 
ing tendencies of the Vatican, the Gov- 
ernment and the Camorra involve 
both Massitur and the family of 
the heroine in dire perils, and 
lead to dramatic situations. The 
book must be classed as decidedly one 
novels 
that deal with Italian problems. The 
Century Co. 








